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PROBABLY THE FINEST WORK OF ART FOUND 


In this number we .illustrate—here and on four succeeding pages— 
remarkable objects discovered during the final clearance of 
Tutankhamen’s Tomb, in the fourth chamber, or Annexe. One 
was a casket with ivory veneer carved in the finest bas-relief. The 


IN TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB: AN IVORY RELIEP. 


lid is reproduced above in its actual size. 
panel, Mr. Howard Carter called it ‘‘an unsigned work of a master— 


Describing this beautiful 


a Benvenuto Cellini of the period.” 
are given in our article on page 4. 
PHorocraPH BY Mr. Harry Burton, OF THE METROPOLITAN MusEUM OF Art, New York. 


Fuller details of the subject 





(Wortp Copyricut Strictty RESERVED.) 
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THE ANNEXE OF TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB. 


ART TREASURES DISCARDED BY DYNASTIC THIEVES SEEKING GOLD AND SILVER. 

















T had almost seemed as though the treasures of 
Tutankhamen’s Tomb were inexhaustible, but they, 
like all good things, must come to an end, and the 
concluding stage of the work of clearance has at length 
been reached. We have recently had an opportunity 
of hearing a personal account of the latest discoveries 
from Mr. Howard Carter, the original finder of the 
tomb in association with the late Earl of Carnarvon. 
“Last season,” said Mr. Carter, ‘‘ during the final 
déblaiement—in a jumble of every kind of funeral 
chattel that was heaped over six feet in height in the 
fourth chamber [the Annexe] tumbled anyhow, one 
upon the other, in confusion almost defying descrip- 
tion—was found an immense amount of most interest- 
ing and valuable material. 

“To exaggerate the chaos that existed in this 
last chamber would be difficult. The disorder, doubtless 
brought about by the Dynastic thieves, was about as 
systematic as an earthquake. In fact, the chamber 
was an illustration of both drama and tragedy. On 
entering the chamber 
one felt one could pic- 


gilded bands of formule and figures of the guardian 


gods, goddesses, and genii; the second coffin gesso- 
gilt, decorated after the style of a royal coffin—was a 
small but solid gold statuette and chain wrapped in 
a piece of linen. Beside this statuette was a small 
plain wood coffin, 8$ inches in length, which in turn 
held a miniature second coffin of wood bearing the 
titles and name of Queen Tyi. This tiny innermost 
coffin, which had been profusely anointed with un- 
guents as in the case of a royal burial, contained, 
carefully folded in linen, a plaited lock of Queen 
Tyi’s hair. 

Evidently these were heirlooms—a lock of auburn 
hair of ‘“‘ The Great Hereditary Princess, The Great 
Royal Wife, The Lady of the Two Lands, Tyi,”’ and 
a statuette of her sovereign husband, Amenhetep III., 
that she wore round her neck. 

“‘ These most interesting relics,’’ said Mr. Carter, 
““ are evidence of devotion, and were, no doubt, pieces 
of property that had evidently been in the royal 


conceivable that so large a chest ¢ould have con- 
tained only these few objects, which, in themselves, 
seem somewhat incongruous among the ritual and 
religious paraphernalia housed in the tomb. But 
surprises seem often to be the fate of an archeologist: 
these miniature implements are all of iron, fixed into 
handles of a hard, dark-grained, reddish-brown wood. 

““ Two are lancet-shaped (A); two are twisted at 
the points into graver-form (C); two are of chisel 
type with slight waist in the shank (FE); three are 
shaped like an ordinary chisel (G); three others are 
similar to group E£, but have longer handles (/) ; 


lastly, four comprise fan-shaped chisels set in broad | 


flat handles (M). The blades of these instruments are 
approximately half a millimetre in thickness; their 
length and breadth vary from 2°7 to 1°5, and 0’85 to 
0°30 centimetres respectively ; and they are coated 
with the familiar red rust. 
“From their flimsy make, there can be little doubt 
that they are models and not actual tools, which, if 
such be the case, throws 
a totally different light 





ture the metal-robbers’ 
hurried scramble for 
loot — gold, silver, and 


copper being their nat- 
ural quarry ; everything 
else they treated in the 
most drastic fashion.” 
Among this mass of 
material turned topsy- 
turvy, and boxes thrown 
over, their contents 
spilled everywhere, was 
a wonderful specimen 
of the Egyptian New 
Empire art—a_ casket 
covered with an ivory 
veneer, carved in the 
finest bas-relief, like an 
early Greek coin, deli- 
cately stained with very 
simple coleurs. Unfortu- 
nately, this masterpiece, 
like everything else in 
this last chamber, had 
been much damaged. 
The lid was thrown in 
one corner, the casket 
itself in another corner 
(see illustration on page 
7), its legs and ivory 
panels broken by the 
weight of material 
heaped uponit. ‘‘ How- 
ever,’’ said Mr. Carter, 
*‘in the course of care- 
ful treatment it can and 
will be restored to its 
more or less pristine 
condition. As yet it is 








upon their significance 
in this tomb, also on 
their historical value 
with regard to the use 
of iron in Dynastic 
times. As models their 
presence here might be 
due to the novelty of 
the new kind of metal; 
they might even per- 
haps be gifts to the 
young King, to record 
the arrival or discovery 
of iron in Egypt. In 
any case, while recog- 
nising their importance, 
a warning at least is 
necessary, lest we rush 
into absurd revelations 
with regard to that 
metal and its use by the 
Egyptians. 

‘“‘ Although iron ore 
is fairly common in the 
eastern desert of Egypt 
and in the _ Sinaitic 
Peninsula, and although 
the extraction of copper 
required greater metal- 
lurgical skill, it is not 
until this period and 
later that we have any 
real authentic proof of 
the use of iron by the 
Egyptians, and even in 
this reignapparently only 
as a strange and novel 
metal, or speciality. Cop- 
per and the bronze that 








only possible to show its 
lid, the central panel of 


which is an unsigned A PLAIN WOODEN CHEST, 
work of a master—-a 
Benvenuto Cellini of the Mr. 


contents in ancient’ times, 
are of iron, 


period, and perhaps the 
finest specimen of The- 
ban art found among this 
hoard of art treasures.” 

This panel (reproduced on our front page) measures 
some ten by eight inches, and is composed of slabs of 
ivory rivetted to the basic wood of the lid. It depicts 
the young King and Queen in a pavilion bedecked 
with vines and garlands of flowers. The royal couple, 
with floral collarettes and dressed in semi-Court 
attire, face one another; the King, leaning slightly 
on his walking-staff, accepts from his consort, the 
royal daughter Ankh.es.en.Amen, bouquets of papyrus 
and lotus blooms; while, in a conventional frieze 
below, two of the Court maidens gather flowers and 
the fruit of the mandrake. Above their, Majesties 
are short inscriptions which read: ‘ The Beautiful 


God, Lord of the Two Lands, Neb.khepru.Re, Tut. 
ankh.Amen, Prince of the Southern Heliopolis, Re- 
sembling the Sun.’ ‘‘ The Great Royal Wife, The 


Lady of the Two Lands, 
Live.” 

Mr. Carter then described another remarkable 
discovery made in the Annexe. In a nest of small 
coffins—-the outermost about thirty inches in length, 
fashioned like that of a noble of the period, and covered 
with a lustrous coat of black resin upon which are 


Ankh.es.en.Amen, May she 


FOUND TO CONTAIN NOTHING BUT SMALL MODEL 


Howard Carter’s description of this chest is quoted in the article on 
for it only held sixteen small model implements. 
indicating that this metal was then a great rarity in Egypt. 
Photograph by Mr. Harry Burton, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


IMPLEMENTS OF 
EVIDENTLY PLUNDERED 
TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB. 
this page. 
Their historical 


family ; chattels descending by due succession, or— 
who knows ?—perhaps gifts to the young King, whose 
name the outermost coffin bore, from his grandmother. 
In any case, Tut.ankh.Amen, the ultimate heir, was 
the last of this ruling Amenhetep House: they were 
his, and they were buried with him. The gold 
statuette, suspended upon a chain ending with tasselled 
cords to fasten it at the back of the neck, was but a 
trinket, and was treated as such; the lock of hair was 
human, the remains of a royal personage, and hence 
it received the prerogatives of a royal burial in 
respect to anointing with unguents, which were 
profusely poured over it.” 

The wooden chest illustrated on this page, plain 
as it looks, contains objects which represent a dis- 
covery of historical importance, of which Mr. Carter 
gave us a detailed description. His account was so 
interesting that we give it in full, as far as possible in 
his own words. ‘“‘ The chest,’ he said, “is of plain 
wood, oblong in shape, having torus moulding, cavetto 
cornice, and gable-shaped lid. This chest had evidently 
been robbed of its contents save sixteen small model 
implements (illustrated on page 5), for it is hardly 


IRON—THEN A RARE METAL 
IN ANCIENT TIMES, DISCOVERED 


The implements are illustrated on page 5. 
(World Copyright Strictly Reserved.) 


followed are the com- 
mon metals through the 
whole of the Egyptian 


IN EGYPT: 
IN THE ANNEXE OF 


Dynastic period, and 
It had evidently been robbed of most of its iron objects are singu- 
importance consists in the fact that they larly scarce in Egypt 


even under the succeed- 
ing foreign dominations. 

‘Let us not forget, 
by the way, that most inventions can be attributed 
to chance. In nearly every case it is a suggestion, 
a hint from some natural cause, which sets us on the 
road. The Egyptians’ lot seems to have been copper 
followed by bronze, even though a simpler and more 
efficient metal was beside them. 

“Based upon the discovery of accidental pieces 
of iron, it has been claimed that iron was known by 
the Egyptians since the time of the Great Pyramid. 
I have, too, seen it mentioned that the scarcity of 
iron in collections of Egyptian antiquities is due to 
the fact that the relics are in most cases the parapher- 
nalia of tombs, and that iron, by being considered an 
impure metal by the ancient Egyptians, was never 
used for religious purposes. Such an argument is un- 
tenable. For, if such were the case, why were sacred 
symbols and amulets of iron placed on the hallowed 
remains of the Pharaoh Tut.ankh.Amen? And why, 


-from his reign onwards, do we find amulets made of 


that metal for the dead? Is it not more likely that 
the Dynastic Egyptians were copper and bronze 
metallurgists, and seldom, if ever, intentionally used 


iron before the New Empire ? [Continued on page 48. 
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8 
y) | } PROOF OF THE FIRST EGYPTIAN USE OF IRON—FROM TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB. 


PHoroGRaAPHs By Mr. Harry Burton, OF THE METROPOLITAN MusEUM OF ART, New York. (WorLD Copyricut Srrictty RESERVED.) 
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E = 
EGYPT IN TUTANKHAMEN’S TIME: MINIATURE IRON IMPLEMENTS Zz Z 
_ (EVIDENTLY MODELS AND NOT REAL TOOLS) FIXED INTO HANDLES OF Z Z 
Po SE ie eee nee SERPS Sm EES A HARD, DARK-GRAINED 
i eecnctrtteenianmaaaenemcsrinencnaenanmnen OZ AZ: 
} = a Z REDDISH WOOD ; FOUND 
| Z Z IN THE ANNEXE OF THE 
8 | q KING’S TOMB UNDER 
Y THE CHEST SHOWN ON 
PAGE 4. (ABOUT ACTUAL 5 
! 
1 B IRON SET IN GOLD: AN 
Z EMBLEMATIC “EYE - OF- 
Za HORUS"’ IN IRON ON AN 
y By AMULETIC GOLD BANGLE; 
Z AN AMULETIC URS PILLOW, OR FOUND ON THE KING’S 
HEAD-REST, OF IRON: A MODEL BREAST. (ABQUT ACTUAL 
y (ACTUAL SIZE) FOUND UNDER 
> TUTANKHAMEN’S HEAD. ‘ 
vernon orn eager 
z 
Z 


















fn pe I A ET TT EE RI Oe 
2 “THE ASTONISHING AND UNIQUE FEATURE OF THIS BEAUTIFUL WEAPON IS THAT THE BLADE IS OF IRON, STILL BRIGHT AND RESEMBLING STEEL": : 
A DAGGER, WITH GOLD HAFT SURMOUNTED BY A KNOB OF ROCK CRYSTAL, FOUND PLACED ON THE RIGHT THIGH OF THE ROYAL MUMMY IN TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB. i 

(ILLUSTRATED IN COLOURS IN OUR ISSUE OF JULY 3, 1926.) i. 
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on was a rare and precious metal in Egypt in Tutankhamen's time. Discussing | group E, but with longer handles (J); and four fan-shaped chisels set in broad 
, scoveries in the Annexe of the Tomb, Mr. Howard Carter said: ‘‘So much was | flat handles (M). The blades are only about half a millimetre thick. The other 
on considered in this reign as something very special that models of artisans’ | three iron objects illustrated here were all found on the King's mummy. In Vol. II. 
bi iplements were placed among the most sacred tomb equipment.”’ Six different of his book, *‘ The Tomb of Tutankhamen,"’ Mr. Howard Carter writes of the 


| 
| pes of these miniature iron tools, fixed into wooden handles, are shown in the | gold-hafted dagger: ‘‘ The astonishing and unique feature of this beautiful weapon 
p photograph. Two are lancet-shaped (as in A); two twisted at the | is that the blade is of iron, still bright and resembling steel. . . . This metal 
rxints into the form of a graver (C); two of chisel type with a slight ‘ waist "’ was in all probability introduced by the Hittites into Egypt from Asia Minor at 
the shank (E£); three shaped like an ordinary chisel (G); three similar to the time of Tutankhamen.” 
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A LOCK OF HAIR BURIED WITH ROYAL HONOURS: A TYI RELIC. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MR. Harry Burton, OF THE METROPOLITAN MusEuUM oF ART, New York. (WorLD CopyriGcut Strictly RESERVED.) 
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Ln  ceereenteamas ZA 
@W A NEST OF SMALL ANTHROPOID COFFINS : (LEFT) THE SECOND COFFIN, a 
?  GESSO-GILT, INSIDE THE LOWER HALF OF THE FIRST; (RIGHT) THE 7 
Z UID OF .THE FIRST, OR OUTER, COFFIN (30 IN. LONG) REPRESENTING 2 
S. AN EGYPTIAN NOBLE. BA 
ZZ xxx Gilt Ltt zze 3 
Z 22 Z 
f es eiocenoeaecorreernacrer er 
2 THE TOP OF THE SECOND COFFIN (RIGHT) REMOVED FROM THE LOWER HALF 
i (LEFT) SHOWN INSIDE THE LOWER HALF OF THE FIRST, AND DISCLOSING WITHIN IT ; 
Zz A SMALLER COFFIN (8$ INCHES LONG) AND A ROLL OF LINEN. Z 
a 
fn Naerencatinate ree ORT RIDE EOE poentossnnnerenencnno-ralinas 
Z g 
ZZ Z 
, ea 7 Z 
2 THE THIRD COFFIN OPENED: (LEFT) THE LOWER HALF CONTAINING S “<< 
? A FOURTH COFFIN COVERED WITH UNGUENTS; (CENTRE) A GOLD Z (LEFT AND RIGHT) THE TWO SIDES OF THE “2 
4 STATUETTE AND CHAIN FROM THE SECOND COFFIN; (RIGHT) THE ; COFFIN (HEIGHT 5 IN.) AND (IN CENTRE) A LOCK OF HAIR OF “THE GREAT HEREDITARY 
Z LID OF THE THIRD COFFIN (8 IN. HIGH). Z Z PRINCESS, THE GREAT ROYAL WIFE, THE LADY OF THE TWO LANDS, TYI,” WIFE OF j 
is Boks SOR Tar bo TE he Se ee A a AMENHETEP Ill. e. 
meercccnerekensersocseceensononnnnnnane OD | §— RE 





One of the most interesting and pathetic relics of Tutankhamen found in the 
Annexe of his tomb was a series of miniature anthropoid coffins, nested, like his 
own, one within another, made to contain precious heirlooms indicative of family 


size) are on page 7. Mr. Howard Carter's description of the nest of coffins 1s 
quoted in the article on page 4. The first, or outermost coffin, some 30 inches 
n long, represents an Egyptian noble of the period. It has gilded bands over 
affection. One of them was a plaited lock of auburn hair of Queen Tyi, to lustrous black resin. The second is gesso-gilt with royal decoration. Inside it 
whom Tutankhamen was related by blood, though the exact relationship is was a third and much smaller coffin (only 8} inches long) witha linen roll 
doubtful. She was the wife of Amenhetep III., and the other treasured heirloom Containing the statuette and chain. Within the third coffin was a fourth, which 
in these little coffins was a miniature gold statuette of that King on a chain had beer nr 4. ith vrguents, as for a royal burial,.’ because it 
which she had worn round her neck. Illustrations of this statuette (actual contai *‘a' royal personage. 
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THE LOOTED ANNEXE OF TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB: TREASURES IN CHAOS. 


PuHotrocraPus By Mr, Harry Burton, OF THE METROPOLITAN Museum oF Art, New York. 
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A GOLD . TRINKET WHICH THE TOMB-ROBBERS MISSED : @ 
i A STATUETTE (SHOWN HERE ABOUT ITS ACTUAL SIZE) OF a 
Zz AMENHETEP Ill, WORN AS A PENDANT BY HIS WIFE, TYI eg 
a nannannnanannannnnendmnapaoommmnnnenane 


As noted in the article on page 4, the Annexe of Tutankhamen’s 


Tomb was 
found in a state of utter confusion, ransacked in ancient times by thieves, who 


had failed to penetrate into the actual sepulchre. Describing the scene as he 
first saw it, Mr. Howard Carter said: ‘‘ The disorder was about as systematic 
as an earthquake. On entering the chamber, one feit one could picture the 
metal-robbers’ hurried scramble for loot—gold, silver, and copper being their 
natural quarry.’’ Fortunately, they were not attracted by objects of art, which 
in those days, presumably, did not comrrand fancy prices from collectors, and so 
they left behind them much that is regarded to-day as priceless treasure. Among 





“THE DISORDER WAS 
ABOUT AS SYSTEMATIC AS 
AN EARTHQUAKE ": 
THE INTERIOR OF THE 
ANNEXE OF THE TOMB OF 
TUTANKHAMEN ; 
SHOWING, BENEATH A 
MASS OF FURNITURE, A 
NUMBER OF FRUIT- 
BASKETS, WINE-JARS OF 
DATED VINTAGES, 
BOXES, AND THE 
FINE CARVED AND 
STAINED IVORY 

CASKET 

(NUMBERED 540 
WHOSE LID IS 

ILLUSTRATED ON OUR 
FRONT PAGE. 
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@ ONE OF TUTANKHAMEN’S FAMILY HEIRLOOMS: QUEEN TYI’s 

_| GOLD STATUETTE OF HER HUSBAND, AMENHETEP ill.; FOUND | 

@_ IN A NEST OF COFFINS ENSHRINING A LOCK OF HER HAIR # 
a” 
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As seen 
in the top photograph above, it had been pitched into a corner, while the casket 


other things was the exquisite ivory bas-relief shown on our front page. 


of which it formed the lid. was thrown into another. Nor did the old burglars 
have the patience to open the nest of miniature coffins illustrated on page 6, 
or they would have found the little gold statuette of Amenhetep III. (also 
illustrated on that page, and in the two lower photographs above). It was 


found by Mr. Carter in the third of the nested coffins, attached to a chain which 
Queen Tyi, wife of Amenhetep III., had worn round her neck. 
coffin of the nest was a lock of her hair. 


In the innermost 
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=" is well known that a daily paper. recently 
published a series of answers to the question 
‘“Where Are the Dead ?”’ The curious thing is that, 
while many philosophers answered the question most 
philosophically, the man who originally asked the 


question apparently asked it quite literally. I mean 
that he said ‘‘ Where are the Dead ?’” as he might 
have said ‘‘ Where are the dead donkeys? ”’ in echo 


of the proverbial joke that nobody is supposed to 
have ever found a dead donkey! Under conditions 
of modern education and enlightenment, it will never 
be difficult to find a live donkey. But what happens 
to the souls even of dead 
donkeys, if they have any, is 
a question upon quite a dif- 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


to the blackboard or the recurring decimal into 
the book. 


The question raised by Mr. Bernard Shaw was 
not so much about whether he would be immortal, 
as about whether he wanted to be. If we may judge 
by one of his plays, he would be content with three 
hundred years, though not with three-score years 
and ten. On this matter also I disagree; being not 
after the order of Back to Methuselah, but rather of 
Back to Melchizedek. For I believe in that philo- 
sophy which claimed to come that we might have 

life, and that we might 
have it more abund- 
antly. And I think it 





ferent plane. It is simply 
irrelevant to calculate an idea 
like immortality by a mea- 
surement like geometry or 
geography. It is just as if a 
schoolboy were to say ‘‘ How 
can there be room for an 
infinitely recurring decimal in 
that little arithmetic book ? ”’ 
or as if he said “If a circle 
has no end, how can you put 
it on the blackboard ?”’ 


But, among the other con- 
tributions to the controversy, 
there were other errors more 
subtle and perhaps more mis- 
leading. I have had occasion 
to write elsewhere about what 
I consider the errors of Sir 
Arthur Keith and of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. The former 
consists of a confusion be- 
tween the brain and the mind, 
which is merely an abject 
begging of the whole question. 
The brain is simply an object 
we perceive when we happen, 








is because of our defects 
and disaffections that we 
weary of life, and not 
because life itself would 
not always be glorious 
to men truly alive. But 
it was not in order to 
renew the discussion 
either with Sir Arthur 


for it that this is Brahminism ; though I rather doubt 
whether it is Buddhism. From what I can gather, 
I fancy Buddhist philosophy really is mpre positively 
pessimistic. It is, if one may use the paradox, more 
positively negative. But, anyhow, the Brahmin pro- 
mised at most the change from our own individu- 
ality to a universal individuality ; individuality at 
least in the sense that it is not divided into lesser 
individuals. 


I am quite willing to believe that these par- 
ticular Eastern mystics say this. But I am not 
willing to admit, as Mr. Spender demands, that all 
Western mystics say the same. I admit that the 
distinction sometimes sounds like a fine one. As 
he says, a medieval mystic like Dante will speak 
of a great sea of existence, because there obviously 
is a great sea of existence. But it is not the only 
thing there is; and there are more fish in that sea 
than ever came out of it. A medizwval mystic like 
Dante will say, as in the famous passage quoted in 
this case, that in God’s will is our peace. For every- 
body who believes that God is good must believe 
that our peace is in being reconciled with good. But 

that does not alter the fact 
that Dante describes’ the 











every now and then, to split 
open the skull of some social 
acquaintance with a chopper. 
It is as much an object in the 
landscape, so to speak, as a 
blue lamp-post or a green tree. 
By inference or analogy we 
argue that there is something 
of the sort in our own skulls 
also. But the brain and the 
blue lamp-post are still merely 
two of the ten thousand things 
we see and experience as 
objects. The mind is not 
one of those things. The 
mind is an absolute; the 
mind is the thing that sees 
them. All those objects in the landscape can only 
exist, as we know them, in a field of consciousness 
alled the mind; and it is tenable even that they 
.o not exist, or do not exist as we know them. But 
he mind exists ; and we have not, in that sense, the 
ame certainty that anything else exists. Now there 
s not, and cannot be, any bridge of imagination be- 
ween the brain and the mind. We cannot form any 
conceivable notion of how the grey cells we find in 
Mr. Smith’s skull (when we split it open) can possibly 
> a field of consciousness in which there are trees 
and lamp-posts. As an idea, that identification is 
much harder to entertain than the mystery of the 
Trinity or the Dual Nature of Christ. Minute 
changes of grey matter cannot be the Binomial 
Theorem or the memory of last Wednesday. The 
best that can be said for it is that it is a mystery ; 
and the only thing to be said for the materialist is 
that he is a mystic. Therefore, for anyone to say 


a copy. 


that, because the brain breaks down and ceases to 
function among objective things, therefore the totally 
different condition called mind cannot continue on 
its own totally different plane, is really a confusion 
of the same kind as saying the circle cannot get on 






THE DEATH-MASK OF OLIVER CROMWELL IN 
THE LONDON MUSEUM: 
IMMEDIATELY AFTER DEATH. 


For comparison with the death-mask of Oliver Cromwell 
given on the opposite page, we reproduce these front and 
profile views of the Cromwell death-mask which is in the 
London Museum. This was once the property of Mr. Woolner, 
R.A., and it was presented by Mr. J. Norman Byers. In 
the case is the following note: ‘‘ This mask of Oliver Crom- 
well is an original taken immediately after death—it is not 
It came into the family’s possession about 60 
years ago, in this manner (viz.) the sister of Dr. James 
Miller’s great-grandfather having married Mr. Shipley who 
was afterwards the Bishop of St. Asaph-—to whom it was pre- 
sented by the Roy! Phi®! Society.” 


Reproduced by Courtesy of the London Museum. 
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blessed as seeing and not as 
being God. It is still some- 
thing sufficiently separate to 
be loved. And that idea of 
the element of separation in 
creation, and even in affec- 
tion, seems to me a very 
vital distinction indeed; and 
especially a great distinction 
of the Christian creed. Chris- 
tian mysticism, as it seems 
to me, has not said merely 
that we shall all melt into 
the divine life, but that we 
shall all ourselves remain suffi- 
ciently alive to measure the 
height and even the distance 
of its divinity. 


I may be permitted to 
make this gentle protest, be- 
cause I think there is a faintly 
patronising tone in the talk 
about Asiatic mystics and the 
West. When European tra- 
vellers really were ignorant of 
Asia; when the bumptious 
missionary of some provincial 
Little Bethel really diu see 
nothing in Eastern religions 
except horrible goblin gods 








Keith or with Mr. Bernard Shaw that I mentioned 
the journalistic discussion just now. It was in 
connection with a much finer shade of difference, or 
what I will venture to call a finer shade of error, 
in the contribution of another distinguished writer 
to the same series. 


Mr. Alfred Spender makes a suggestion much 
more plausible, and, up to a point, much more true. 
Yet I think even this truth contains an untruth; 
and one rather likely at this moment to lead men 
astray. He describes a philosophical conversation 
he has had with a Brahmin; and heaven forbid that 
I should pretend to know more about Brahminism 
than he does. It is only too easy for an English 
journalist to pretend to know more about Brahminism 
than the Brahmins do. There are some, not without 
authority, who declare that our Theosophists are 
pretending to know more about Buddhism than the 
Buddhists do. When, therefore, Mr. Spender’s Brah- 
min tells him that the ultimate absorption of the 
soul in the universal life is not really a loss of con- 
sciousness, but an enlargement to a sort of cosmic 
consciousness, I am quite ready to take his word 


with three heads and_ six 
hands; when a _ follower of 
the great Gautama or the 


greater Confucius really might be regarded merely 
as a nauseous nigger or a dirty coolie—then it 
was doubtless desirable to insist that Christians did 
not know yery, much about religions like Buddhism 
and Brahminism. It was-quite natural and neces- 
sary to repeat that we were not too well acquainted 
with Eastern religion. But I think the time has 
come when it is permissible to ask respectfully whether 
these Eastern mystics are very well acquainted with 
Western religion. Incidentally, it might be well to 
ask if Western critics are acquainted with Western 
religion. We have practically come to a condition 
in which Christianity is the only religion which 
Christians do not study. That being the case, we 
can hardly look to Confucians or Brahmins for 
much comprehension of it. I will venture to guess 
that I know at least as much about the Hindu’s 
conception of Nirvana as he does about the School- 
man’s far nobler notion of Fruition. And if Western 
critics studied Western mystics, not merely in order 
to show how much they resemble Eastern mystics, 
but also how much they can add to the Eastern 
mysticism—I think we should break new ground 
and begin to understand ourselves. 
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CROMWELL’S DEATH-MASK: A HISTORIC RELIC TO CHANGE HANDS. 


By Courtesy oF Messrs. SPINK AND Son, Ltp. 
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THAN ANY 
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«| NOW, FOR THE FIRST TIME, ON PUBLIC EXHIBITION; AND FOR SALE : THE DEATH- FA 
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CROMWELL’S 
DEATH-MASK 
SEEN IN PROFILE : 
A WONDERFUL 
IMPRESSION OF 
, CHARACTER 
AND 
IRON PURPOSE. 
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| @ HANDED DOWN IN THE FRANKLAND FAMILY FROM AN ANCESTOR WHO MARRIED ‘S 
Z Zz OLIVER CROMWELL'S GRAND-DAUGHTER: THE DEATH-MASK OF CROMWELL i. 
Z A SEEN FULL FACE. /4 
ee ee ene re tatt eet h oe MP CROP nn RD EE ROOTLETS 


The fact that the death-mask of Oliver Cromwell is for the first time on public 
exhibition and for sale is one of national interest. It is now to be seen at the 
Galleries of Messrs. Spink and Son, Ltd., in King Street, St. James's. The 
historical - importance of this remarkable cast goes without saying, and _ its 
‘ pedigree’ is an unbroken one from the death of Cromwell to the present time. 
The owner, Major Frankland, represents a younger branch of the family, and is 
brother of Sir Frederick Frankland, the present head. Their ancestor, Sir Thomas 
Frankland, Postmaster-General in the reign of Queen Anne, married Oliver's grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth Russell, through whom the mask was acquired. No con-, 


temporary portrait of Cromwell known to us gives so pathetic a presentment of 
the great soldier, nor so definite an impression of character and iron purpose. 
It has been suggested that a fitting home for this historic relic would be the 
National Service Institution, especially as it was in one of the rooms of the 
building now occupied by that Institution that Oliver Cromwell twice refused the 
Crown. It may be recalled that he was buried in Westminster Abbey. In 
1661, after the Restoration, his body was disinterred and hung on Tyburn 
gallows, on the twelfth anniversary of Charles the First's execution, and his 
head was afterwards set up on a pole on Westminster Hall. 
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_ S es aN JHAT think ye 

of Christ ? 

Whose son is He?’ That question, ever since it was 

asked, has never ceased to stir the minds of men. It is not 

for me to answer it here, but merely to note various works 

lately added to the vast literature affecting the Christian 

religion. Some of them bear on present controversies in the 

Church, for behind all disputes as to details of doctrine 
and ritual looms that vital, overshadowing question. 


Out of Germany comes a new book that is certain to 
provoke considerable comment—*' THE Son oF Man.” By 
Emil Ludwig. Translated from the German by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. With eight Illustrations after Rembrandt 
(Benn ; 15s.). Ostensibly, this is not a controversial work. 
It is a dramatic interpretation of the mind and character 
and actions of Jesus, based on selected (and combined) 
passages of the Gospels, and woven into a vivid narrative. 
But, though the writer does not argue or criticise, he 
assumes the acceptance of certain critical conclusions as 
to the authenticity or otherwise of parts of the New Tes- 
tament, and founds his story on the result. ‘ This book 
fwrites Herr Ludwig] deals with ‘ Jesus,’ and has not a 
word to say about ‘Christ.’ The author does not meddle 
with theology. . . . He tells the story as if the tremendous 
consequences of the life he describes were unknown to him- 
as they were unknown to Jesus, and unwilled. The book, 
therefore, ignores the interpolations in the Gospels, whether 
made retrospectively to show the confirmation of ancient 
prophecies, or prospectively to provide support for a still 
vouthful Church. Much has been 
omitted because modern research has 
rejected it as spurious.” Among the 


in our pages, he would not, I think, have headed his 
first chapter ‘“‘ The need for the restatement of Christian 
theology,’’ but would probably have preferred the word 
‘‘revision.”’ He certainly does not mean the enunciation 
of the same ideas in different terms. 

Like Herr Ludwig, Mr. Weigall disclaims any subversive 
motives. ‘‘I may be accused [he says] of attempting 
to undermine the faith of those who believe ; but, on the 
contrary, my object is to build up the faith of those who 
do not believe.’’ Before the building-up begins, however, 
there is indicated a good deal of demolition. ‘The old 
gods, ousted by Jesus, have crept back ... they have 
come to church. . Drastic measures are needed to 
rescue the sublime figure of our Lord from the press of this 
motley company.” While the current Anglican agitation 
is the starting-point of Mr. Weigall’s work, he carries the 
argument much further. ‘* Not merely the English Prayer 
Book in England, but the whole scheme of Christian 
theology . . . is now under criticism.” 


The situation in the English Church is approached 
from another angle in ‘‘ THe Loox1nc-GLass oF LAMBETH.” 
A Candid Account of the Leaders of the Church. By 
the Unknown Layman (Philip Allan; §s.). It would have 
appealed, perhaps, to the famous parson known as ‘“ ‘ Hang 
Theology’ Rogers,’ for here is no abstract discussion of 
doctrines, but a concrete gallery of pen-portraits, ‘‘ gen- 
erally sympathetic”? but ‘‘sometimes caustic.” In the 
Layman’s mirror are reflected a great multitude of his 


Melanesian 

Mission that 

the outrages in the Solomon Islands might have been pre- 
vented ‘if the Church had been able to send a sufficient 
number of missionaries and doctors to these islands.” 
‘Without wishing to question the value of missions,” 
wrote Sir Arthur and his friends, ‘‘we would urge that the 
real solution of the difficulties lies in a more intensive 
study of native-institutions, customs, and ideas. Adminis- 
trators, doctors, and missionaries who are ignorant of 
native law, medicine, and culture cannot understand the 
motives or behaviour of the so-called savage, or be aware 
of the real sources of disaffection.” 

An excellent example of ‘intensive’’ research into 
the life of a primitive race is to be found in ‘t ROssEL 
IstanD.” An Ethnological Study. By W. E. Armstrong, 
formerly Assistant Government Anthropologist, Territory 
of Papua. With an Introduction by A. C. Haddon, F.R.S. 
Illustrated (Cambridge University Press; 18s.). Rossel 
is a small island, only about twenty miles long and ten 
broad, in the Louisiade group near Papua, and its remote 
position has given its inhabitants very distinctive habits 
and characteristics. In particular, they have a remark- 
able and complex system of money, which is of two kinds. 
‘*The one, known as ndap, consists of single pieces of 
Spondylus shell, ground down and_ polished... . The 
other kind, known as #ko, consists of sets of ten discs of 
shell, perforated and strung together, very roughly shaped, 
and made probably from a Giant Clam.”’ Compared with 
the financial operations of these ‘‘ benighted heathen,” an 
income-tax form is simplicity itself. 

The interest of the book, however, 
is not confined to the matter of 


” 





omissions is the story of the Nativity. 

While reading Herr Ludwig’s book, 
I wondered how it would compare 
with Renan’s ‘“ Vie de Jésu” or 
Seeley’s ‘‘ Ecce Homo.”’ My recollec- 
tions of those works were a little 
vague, but after a casual glance 
through their pages I should say that 
it differs from both, though more 
akin to the narrative parts of Renan. 
The ‘‘ Vie de Jésu,”” however, contains 
much historical disquisition, while 
‘Ecce Homo” is largely a sermon. 
‘* The Son of Man,”’ on the other hand, 
is purely a personal memoir and 
character study. 

Herr Ludwig disclaims with con- 
tempt “ the mishmash which is called 
a historical novel, caricaturing, as 
Goethe said, both romance and his- 
tory,’’ and declares that ‘“‘ chapter and 
verse can be given for everything 
that Jesus is here portrayed as having 
said or done.” But not for every- 
thing he is portrayed as having felt 
or thought. Herr Ludwig himself 
admits that ‘‘in the bridges of thought 
whereby the words and the deeds are 
interconnected,” he has ‘‘ necessarily 
given free rein to imagination.” He 
imputes ideas and motives, not only 
to Jesus, but to others, such as Pilate 
and Judas; and is it not equally a 
form of romance to create imaginary 
states of mind as to create imaginary 
incidents ? 














**spondulics.” There are fascinating 
chapters on the tribe, clan, and family ; 
relationships, marriage customs, games 
and songs; religion, sorcery, feasts, 
and cannibalism. In this last form 
of activity the islanders of Rossel 
might have impressed even the author 
of ‘*‘Cannibal Jack,” a South Sea 
autobiography to which I referred last 
week. ‘‘ Rossel Island, or Yela,” 
writes Dr. Haddon, *‘ was first dis- 
covered about 160 years ago, but 
it passed into oblivion until some 
68 years ago, when a French sailing 
vessel, St. Paul, was wrecked there 
on her way to Australia with 327 
Chinese coolies on board. . . . All 
but two or three of them were killed 
and eaten by the Rossel islanders, 
and one was rescued by the Styx 
in 1859. . . Mr. Armstrong points 
out that cannibalism is the necessary 
adjunct to the funeral rites of a 
chief.” Obviously, it would be ad- 
visable for an administrator or a 
missionary to be aware of such prac- 
tices before proceeding too far into 
the interior, 


And now, having almost filled my 
space, I must dispose of the remain- 
ing victims by putting them on a 
little ‘‘ library list,” for the benefit 
of readers interested in anthropology 
and kindred subjects, if not in anthro- 








I am not belittling the quality of 
Herr Ludwig’s work, but only sug- 
gesting that it has, perforce, been 
coloured by his personal reading of 
the character. In essaying the greatest 
of all tasks in biography, he has, I 
think, risen to the dignity of his sub- 
ject, and he has been well served by 
his translators, though I find one 
jarring phrase—‘‘the preacher has 
done for himself now ’’—in a descrip- 
tion of the discourse at Capernaum, 
This, however, seems to be an isolated 


NEAR TIVOLI; 


lapse. Photographs by the Italian Academy of the “ Lincei”; supplied by Professor F. Halbherr. 


It remains to consider what was 

the author’s object, in writing the book, as a contribution 
to Christian thought. How does Herr Ludwig answer 
the question that Jesus propounded to the Pharisees ? 
Let him speak for himself: ‘‘ Far from its being my pur- 
pose to shake the faith which those who live in Christ 
have in the divinity of Christ, my aim, rather, is to 
convince those who regard the personality of Jesus as 
artificially constructed, that he is a real and intensely 
human figure.” To dwell on his humanity, however, is 
not to assert his divinity, and the inconclusive account 
of events after the Crucifixion does not exactly tend to 
fortify faith in the Resurrection. 


More directly controversial—or, at any rate, critical— 
in its intention is ‘‘ THE PAGANISM IN OuR CHRISTIANITY.” 
By Arthur Weigall (Hutchinson ; 7s. 6d.). Here a noted 
archzologist- offers a trenchant study of Christian origins. 
He contends that the early Church assimilated sundry 
pagan rites, such as those symbolic of human sacrifice, 
and urges the elimination of such elements from Christian 
ritual. If he had read a recent article by Mr. Chesterton 


A NEWLY-DISCOVERED MASTERPIECE OF 
ANCIENT GREEK SCULPTURE: A MARBLE 
HEAD FROM THE SITE OF HADRIAN’S VILLA, 


“This beautiful marble head of a girl,” writes Professor Halbherr, ‘‘ has been found during the latest excavations 
of Hadrian’s Villa, near Tivoli, by Dr. Paribeni, and recognised by Professor Anti as a copy of a lost work of 
Kalamis the elder, a famous Greek sculptor of the second half of the fifth century B.C. 
the renowned Sosandra on the Acropolis of Athens, and he was chiefly celebrated among his contemporaries for 
his skill in reproducing young goddesses and heroines, of whom this head is an example. 

and eyes, and by the hardness of some lines and angles in the face, the original was in bronze.” 


clerical and political contemporaries, from ‘ Jix” to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

I do not know who the Unknown is, but his publisher 
vouches that he is very eminent, and of a truth his book 
is eminently readable. Perhaps that is because he is no 
respecter of persons. Thus, he describes a certain Bishop 
as ‘‘a little man with an agile brain and a waspish tongue 
who, if he loves his weaker brethren, is able most success- 
fully to conceal that love.’ Again, a Canon ‘‘ who exudes 
physical health and energy . . . is breezy, emphatic, and 
frequently tiresome ” ; while *‘ the House of Clergy suffers 
severely from a monstrous regiment of Archdeacons.” 
We all know the answer to the historic question—what is 
the use of an Archdeacon ? This little book will certainly 
tend to the gaiety of Convocations. 


In passing from religion to the not unrelated subject 
of science, I find a link in a recent public appeal by Sir 
Arthur Keith and other scientists for the better support 
and endowment of anthropology in connection with Colonial 
administration. It had been urged on behalf of the 


SHOWN TO BE A COPY FROM A _ BRONZE 
ORIGINAL BY THE HAIR AND EYES, AND 
CERTAIN HARD LINES AND ANGLES IN THE phrey Milford ; 
PRONOUNCED A COPY OF A FACE: THE NEWLY-FOUND HEAD IN PRO 
LOST WORK BY KALAMIS. FILE. 


His principal work was 


As shown by the hair 


pophagy. I hope to say more anon 
about ‘‘ HARRISON OF IGHTHAM.” By 
Sir Edward R. Harrison. Illustrated 
(Oxford University Press and Hum- 
15s.), a delightful 
memoir, by his son, of the Kentish 
antiquary famous for his collection 
of eoliths and other prehistoric im- 
plements. A popular account of 
prehistoric ages, before and after the 
emergence of man, is given in ‘‘ THE 
WorLD IN THE Past.” By B. 
Webster Smith. With 266 Illustra- 
tions, including 73 in colour by 
W. J. Stokoe (Warne; 10s. 6d.) 


The psychic and spiritualistic attitude towards human 
destiny is represented in ‘* THE GREAT PROBLEM AND THE 
EVIDENCE FOR ITs SOLUTION.” By George Lindsay Johnson, 
M.D., F.R.C.S., etc. With Foreword by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. Illustrated (Hutchinson; 18s.); and in ‘ THE 
ORIGIN OF MAN.” By Ernest G. Palmer (Rider; 4s. 6d.). 
Scepticism as to the claims of the spiritualists is expressed 
in ‘‘StupDIEsS IN PsycHoLocy.” By William Elder, M.D. 
(Heinemann), which gives a strictly scientific explana- 
tion of psychical phenomena. An interesting historical 
record of sorceries and pseudo-sciences, free from argu- 
ment for or against, is given in ‘‘ THE MYSTERIES AND 
SECRETS OF Macic.” By C. J. S. Thompson. Illustrated 
(Lane; ros. 6d.). A charming little volume of thought- 
ful essays—expressing a workaday moral philosophy, and 
innocent of any particular ‘“ism”—is ‘THe Wortp 
WitHouT AND THE WorLD Witnin.” By Theodora 
Thompson (Lane; 6s.). ‘‘ The world within,” she says, 
“is larger than the world without. No author ever 
writes his greatest work. No painter ever paints his best 
picture.” Neither has any reviewer ever achieved his 
ideal review ! Ce. B: 
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OUR WORST RAILWAY DISASTER SINCE 1915: THE DARLINGTON ACCIDENT. 
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AFTER THE COLLISION BETWEEN THE EXCURSION TRAIN AND THE ENGINE q 
OF THE PARCELS TRAIN AT DARLINGTON BANK TOP STATION AT 11.20 AT 






























Z ‘NIGHT: WRECKED COACHES. 
teeth alee SD EL AE NAD SONG GRO ES A A EDIE BEET EE m, z% 
Z Z 
? AFTER THE WORST ACCIDENT IN THIS COUNTRY SINCE THAT BETWEEN ~ 
PASSENGER-TRAINS AND A TROOP-TRAIN AT GRETNA IN 1915. Zw 
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OVERTURNED ENGINE OF THE EXCURSION TRAIN WHICH WAS IN * 
COLLISION WITH THE ENGINE OF A PARCELS TRAIN THAT WAS SHUNTING 
VEHICLES :ON THE SCENE OF THE DISASTER ON THE FOLLOWING MORNING. 
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AFTER THE CRASH IN WHICH TWENTY-FIVE PEOPLE WERE KILLED AND BETWEEN Z 
FORTY AND FIFTY INJURED: SEARCHING WRECKED CARRIAGES FOR THE BODIES OF THE 3 
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THE FUNERAL CORTEGE OF NINE OF THE WOMEN VICTIMS FROM HETTON- 
LE-HOLE, A CEREMONY ATTENDED BY SOME 60,000 MOURNERS: THE 





PROCESSION PASSING THROUGH ONE OF THE MAIN STREETS. ez. DEAD AND FOR THE INJURED. F 
net IEE IESE ISOS OS OOOO OCICS Oo ed COMLLLE IIIS: “peinnsen gt irewee es SS re eng Pr by po EE ORIEL TE AED ZZ 
The most disastrous railway accident that has happened in this country since others were injured. No fewer than twelve of the dead were members of a 
chat at Gretna in 1915 (in which two passenger trains and a troop train were Mothers’ Union Party from Hetton-le-Hole, a Durham village. The Ministry of 
involved, with a loss of 227 lives) took place near Darlington Bank Top Station Transport inquiry into the accident was opened by Colonel Sir John Pringle, at 
on the night of June 27. There were concerned in the crash an excursion from Darlington, on June 30. Three of the victims of the disaster were buried in the 


vehicles. The engine of the excursion train turned over and the second and third buried there on the following day. Sixty thousand people took part in the scenes 
saniages of the train were wrecked. Twenty-five people were killed at once or of mourning on the latter day, and the funeral services in the Parish Church and 


Scarborough to Newcastle, and the engine of a parcels train which was shunting cemetery at Hetton-le-Hole on June 30, and nine other women victims were 
| 
| 

died shortly afterwards—twenty of them women—and between forty and fifty | at the graveside occupied the whole afternoon. 
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BEING AN APPRECIATION OF 


“MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF THE POLYNESIANS.” By JOHANNES C. ANDERSEN.* 


HOSE who know something of the story of the ‘‘ world 

of islands” of Magellan's Mare pacificum (and 

Drake’s Mare furiosum!) are aware that the Polynesians 
were bold navigators; how bold few realise. 

The race that rolled on in waves of migration until it 
peopled ‘‘a definite part of the great ocean, extending 
from Hawaii in the north to New Zealand in the south, a 
distance of 3200 miles, and from the Ellice Islands in the 
north-west to Easter Island in the south-east, a distance 
of 4000 miles,” faced the perils of the waste of waters 
‘‘long before the Phoci cians ventured out of the Medi- 
terranean ; they had explored and settled the Pacific long 
before Columbus groped across the Atlantic.” 

Where they originated is one of the mysteries. Four 
solutions to the problem have been proffered. One is 
that America was the homeland, the ‘‘ Hawaiki” of lore ; 
another is that New Zealand has clearest claim. A third 
school pleads the case for *‘ some continental area of which 
the many scattered groups of islands are the unsubmerged 
remains—for Lemuria, ‘‘a Pacific continent analogous to 
Atlantis of the Atlantic supposed to have extended 
from Madagascar or its neighbourhood in the Indian 
Ocean to some part of the mid-Pacific, including the 
scattered islands of the East Indian Archipelago. Asia 
and Australia were then non-existent—at any rate, in 
anything like their present form.” 

The other idea—and this, says Mr. Andersen, finds 
widest acceptance—is that the Polynesians came from 
Southern Asia. ‘* Taking the word Uru, found in old 
traditions of the Maori, as a place-name, and not merely 
as a cardinal point, ‘ the west,’ which is its usual meaning, 
the part of Asia from which the most ancient traditions 


(PUBLISHED BY GEORGE G. HARRAP.) 


compared with the white substance most familiar to 
them. The Antarctic ice is to be found south of Rapa 
in the summer, so there are two instances, about three 
hundred years apart (the Te IJvi-o-Atea rode the ocean 
in 650} of Polynesians sailing into those high latitudes 
for the sheer love of adventure, and from a desire to:see 
the wonders of the deep.” 

Then: riches. ‘‘ There was another object that often 











RUDE CHARTS OF THE ANCIENT POLYNESIANS: CON- 
TRIVANCES OF STICKS AND STRINGS WHICH ENABLED 
THE NAVIGATORS TO INDICATE THE DIRECTION OF 
ANY KNOWN ISLAND, THOUGH IGNORANT OF THE 
COURSE THE VESSEL HAD TAKEN. 
Reproduced from ‘‘ Myths and Legends of the Polynesians.” 


led the vovagers to distant lands, and that was the 
search for the red feathers used by them as adornments. 
Ui-te-rangiora is said to have 














sailed to Enua-manu, conjectured 
to be New Guinea, for the pur- 
pose of securing such feathers. 
As the Spanish first, and after- 
wards the English, were lured to 
the Americas by the actual gold 
and silver and the fabulous hoards 
of it, so the Polynesians were 
lured to the lands of the red 
feathers ; for to them these feathers 
were jewels of as great value as 
gold and precious stones were to 
the voyagers of the Old World.” 

Technical skill was taken for 
granted then, and is now a matter 
for marvel. ‘‘Even their single 
canoes, large dug-outs, or vessels 
made of pieces lashed and sewn 
together, were more than the 
equals of the Greek ships at the 








A MIGRATION FROM THE TRADITIONAL HOMELAND OF THE POLYNESIANS: 
“THE MAORI FLEET LEAVING HAWAIKI FOR NEW ZEALAND.” 


From a Picture by Kenneth Watkins. Reproduced in ‘“‘ Myths and Legends of the Polynesians,” by 
Permission of the Committee of the Auckland Public Library, Art Gallery, and Old Colonists’ Museum. 


derive them has tentatively been identified as Ur of the 
Chaldees, on the River Euphrates.” 

Where they went is History. Why they sailed may 
be surmised. ‘‘The primal reason for their voyaging 
was no doubt the need for discovering fields for migration. 
They were not nomads by nature, but rather agriculturists, 
and wherever they went they carried with them the food- 
plants to which they had been accustomed.” 

But there were other causes. Curiosity, for example, 
and the endeavour to emulate the deeds of others. ‘* In 
the history of Te Aru-tanga-nuku it is said: ‘ The 
desire of the ariki of the canoe was to behold all the won- 
derful things seen by those of the vessel Te J/vi-o-Atea 
in former times. These were those wonderful things : 
the rocks that grow out of the sea in the space beyond 
Rapa {about 1100 miles south-east of Rarotonga); the 
monstrous seas; the female that dwells in those moun- 
tainous waves, whose tresses wave about in the waters 
and on the surface of the sea; and the frozen sea of pia, 
with the deceitful animal of that sea who dives to great 
depths—a foggy, misty, and dark place not shone on by 
the sun. Other things are like rocks, whose summits 
pierce the skies; they are completely bare and without 
any vegetation upon them.’ 

*‘This is a graphic description of the impression made 
in the Antarctic on men accustomed only to the tropics. 
The rocks growing from the sea, and the objects piercing 
the sky, bare of vegetation, are icebergs; the female 
whose hair waves about is conjectural, but the hair is 
the long kelp of those seas ; the deceitful animal is probably 
the sea-lion or sea-elephant ; pia is arrowroot, which when 
scraped is exactly like snow, and the snowy wastes were 





* “Myths and Legefids of the Polynesians." By Johannes C. 
Andersen, F.N.Z.Inst., Author of “Songs Unsung,” ‘‘ Maori Life in 
Aotea,” “ Birdsong and New Zealand Songbirds,” ‘‘ Place-Names of 
Banks Peninsula”; Joint Editor of the Journal of the Polynesian 
Society. With Sixteen Plates in Colour by Richard Wallwork, 
A.R.C.A., Thirty-Two Plates in Half-Tone, and Other Illustrations. 
(George G. Harrap and Co.; 215. net.) 


siege of Troy, or of the dragons 
of the Norsemen, or even of the 
vessels of Columbus and other 
early European voyagers. Their 
single canoes could carry a hun- 
dred men, ‘and were up to 108 feet 
in length; their double canoes had even greater capacity, 
the larger of them being up to 150 feet in length, and 
carrying as many as four hundred men.” 

And, as to the scientific side, added to priests, 
astrologers, directors of the wind, 
and other worthies, were charts 


course, that they hardly think of them consciously, 
and certainly do not think they could be of interest 
to the sagacious white man.” For that reason, ‘it is 
a fact that until within the last two years the use of 
the magic calabash was not known to Europeans; only 
by accident has its use been discovered. Now it has 
been examined, and it is found that the angle made at 
the eye-hole by the artificial horizon and the rim is 
19°; the Hawaiian group lies on both sides of the twentieth 
parallel of latitude.” 

Here is Mr. Andersen’s note about the device. ‘ The 
distance from Hawaii to Tahiti was just on 2000 miles ; 
and while the journey south was fairly simple, the return 
journey was a different matter; and in connection with 
it an ethnological romance has flowered within the last 
two years. At the season of the return from Tahiti the 
prevailing wind was south-east, and, the starboard tack 
being taken, the voyagers were carried too far to the east. 
The problem was how to know when the latitude of 
Hawaii had been reached, so that the westerly course for 
the group might be set. The voyagers held on until 
Hoku-paa (the North Star) again appeared above the 
horizon, and until it occupied a position in the heavens 
as high as it would occupy in Hawaii at that time of the 
year. The eye was not trusted altogether, but a mechanical 
check was contrived, and the position was verified by 
means of the magic calabash. An ordinary calabash 
had its top cut off level, and some distance below 
the rim four equi-distant holes were bored at the 
same level. When it was desired to see if the star 
were at the right elevation, water was poured into the 
calabash to the level of the holes, and an observation 
of the star taken through one of the holes. The instru- 
ment was ‘set’ for Hawaii, and when the star took 
the position over the rim that it occupied in that place, 
the westerly course was taken, and Hawaii fetched in 
due time.” 

As to the duration of voyages, many must have ex- 
tended over years, for there are stories of travels covering 
three thousand to four thousand two hundred miles ; 
strange wanderings for a people well aware of the ener- 
vating truth that “it is said that if a man in his lifetime 
plant ten bread-fruit trees he has done his duty for pos- 
terity !”’ 

But enough has been quoted to indicate the fascina- 
tion of this phase of Mr. Andersen’s book; for it is but 
a phase: it must be recalled that the title of the work is 
‘““Myths and Legends of the Polynesians.” And what a 
wealth of material is the author’s! Fighting-men and 
women, priests and chiefs, fairies of the netherworld 
and the upper world, of the sea and of the forest, all play 
their parts in it; with ogres and marching ghosts, and 
innumerable things that are sacred, fapu. In it are wars 
and wooings, feasting, wedding, and song, tattooing ; 
Tahitians who favoured the shade in order to retain their 
fairness of skin; cannibals and heart-roasters; schools 
of memory; dreaded lizards and a ‘* man"’-eating bird ; 
clubs crashing on skulls; the love of mortals and immor- 
tals; the Areoi Society, the Kaioa, and the dancers of 
the hula—memories, history, and hearsay—and gods and 
demi-gods, and lesser gods who are little more than names, 
‘*‘ almost to be paralleled with the saints, images of whom 
King Louis XI. of France wore in his hat adjuring 





and an astonishing ‘‘ combined 
sextant and compass,” to 
say nothing of memorised sailing- 
directions, and the ability to read 
the skies and the stars, and to 
prophesy even as Buchan and the 
modern meteorologists. 

“The Polynesians possessed 
rude charts,’ notes our author ; 
“at least two, made of sticks 
and string, are known. An island 
sailor might be taken out of sight 
of land, yet by means of one of 
these charts he would be able 
to indicate the direction of any 
known island, though ignorant of 
the course the vessel had taken. 
Their principle is not known ex- 
cept to those who made them 
and used them. Standing on the 

















deck, the native navigator would 
adjust his chart, perhaps to the 
set of the waves, whose roll was 
regular under the regular trades, 
perhaps to something the brown 
eye could see, but the blue can- 





not; at any rate, he would ad- Permission of the C 
just it to something that enabled 
him to pick at least his direction. He 
was able, moreover, to detect the presence of land while it 
was still below the horizon ; the ‘ heaping up’ of the water, 
the colour of the sky, the shape of clouds—a thousand 
signs are so well known to the older natives, have 
been learned by them so gradually and as a matter of 


A CRAFT AKIN TO THOSE IN WHICH POLYNBSIANS SAILED THE PACIFIC 
LONG BEFORE COLUMBUS GROPED ACROSS THE ATLANTIC: THE CANOE 


BUILDERS. 


From a Picture by F. and W. Wright. Reproduced in “* Myths and Legends of the Polynesians,” by 
of the Auckland Public Library, Art Gallery, and Old Colonists’ Museum. 
Here Reproduced by Courtesy of the Publishers of the Book, Messrs. George G. Harrap and Co. 


first one, then another, as whim or circumstance dictated, 
rewarding them or reviling them as they granted or denied 
the boon prayed.” 

Fact is the warp and Fancy the woof of Polynesia’s 
kaleidoscopic cloak. Fine is the weaving.—E, H. G. 
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“APOLLO MUSAGETES”— AND “THE HOUSE PARTY”: RUSSIAN BALLET. 
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DANCING THE ‘‘ANDANTINO” IN POULENC’S ‘“‘THE HOUSE PARTY’: MME. ALICE NIKITINA AND M. SERGE LIFAR. 
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THE FINALE OF STRAVINSKY’S NEW BALLET, ‘APOLLO MUSAGETES’’: APOLLO> (M. LIFAR) LEADING THE MUSES (MMES. NIKITINA, TCHERNICHEVA, 


AND DOUBROVSKA) TO PARNASSUS. H) 
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APOLLO BESTOWS HIS GIFT 
ON CALLIOPE: M. LIFAR 
AND MME. TCHERNICHEVA.. g 







IN A CURIOUS “SWIMMING "’ POSE 
TERPSICHORE (MME. NIKITINA) 
AND APOLLO (M. LIFAR). 


see 
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The season of Russian Ballet opened last week, at His Majesty's, with a programme 
including the first performance in London of the new Stravinsky ballet, ** Apollo 
Musagetes,"’ conducted by the composer. This pictures the birth of Apollo and 
the creation of the three Muses, Terpsichore, Calliope, and Polymnia, who are 
finally conducted by Apollo to Parnassus, their home, after he has bestowed 
a gift on each. The slow movements and curious posturings of this ballet repre- 
sent the “ modern” style, and some very beautiful and unusual effects are achieved. 
M. Diaghileff, it should be added, has planned a special feature for each week 
of his present season. This week the chief attraction is supplied by the first 
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A POSE IN “APOLLO MUSA- A 


DANCE: APOLLO (M. LIFAR) GETES’’: APOLLO (SERGE LIFAR) 


WITH THE MUSES. Z 








POSED WITH THE MUSES. Z 
SR OSES OLDS _— a saan Sore cree 


performances of “‘ Las Meninas,”” to music by Gabriel Faure; and two of the most 
successful of the ‘“‘ modern" ballets: previously seen in London will figure on the 
programme. These are “ The Cat,"’ and Prokofieff’s interesting ballet of modern 
industrialism, *‘ Le Pas d’Acier."" ‘‘ The Triumph of Neptune,” the ballet by the 
Sitwell Brothers, to music by Lord Berners, is also being presented; and “ The 
House Party,” by Poulenc. Other novelties will be ‘* Ode,"’ with music by Nicholas 
Nabokoff ; and the visit of the Russian choir for the revival of “* Les Noces,” the 
Stravinsky ballet which created such a sensation the year before last. In the fourth 
week, Sir Thomas Beecham will conduct a ballet to which he has adapted Handel music. 
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Che World of the Rinema. 


By MICHAEL ORME 











“NAPOLEON,” AT THE TIVOLI. 

| AM convinced that M. Abel Gance approached 

the task of depicting the rise of the great 
Napoleon from the ashes of the Revolution with a 
sense of reverence, and even of awe. Indeed, he 
goes so far as to surround his hero’s head with some- 
thing very like a halo, though Napoleon was neither 
a god nor an angel. M. Gance, we are told, took 
five years to complete the picture, and on it he has 
lavished all the resources of the studio, all the powers 
of fine technique, all the art of costumiers and wig- 
makers, and all the inventiveness of a lively imagin- 
ation. Alas, alas, 
that he should have 
overlooked the essen- 


and unrestrained, the pictorial chaos batters us 
instead of impressing us. Possibly the cutting down 
of a six-hours’ entertainment to two and a half hours 
eliminated many quieter moments. Again, the poor 
sub-titling of the English version does not strengthen 
its drama. The one poignant moment of the film 
occurs at the very end, when Napoleon, returning 
to Paris as the conqueror of Italy, seeks the silent 
and deserted Convention Hall to dream of future 
glories. We are told he dreamed of a world-peace ! 
I wonder! At any rate, the solitary figure of M. 
Albert Dieudonné, who throughout looks like a 





or thrill, or even in beauty—beauty of ships at 
full steam charging the great waves, beauty of moon- 
lit harbours and broad canvas spread against a windy 
sky. Of these aspects I do not wish to speak at 
present. I would rather touch upon a fact that has 
struck me more than once in the past, and confronted 
me again as I watched the development of this latest 
pictorial chronicle of the war. It is this. There 
is apparently a growing feeling among producers of 
war-films that, to be popular, their natural drama 
must be strengthened and reinforced by dragging 
in more or less imaginary episodes and conversations. 
I honestly believe the 
average film-goer has 
no need of these 





tial quality of  re- 
straint! One is able 
to detect in M. 
Gance’s six hours of 
furious film-drama 
(it took six hours to 
project at the Paris 
Opéra), one aim, one 
vision—to show us 
the youthful leader 
of men_ emerging, 
lonely and _ godlike, 
from a _ welter of 
bloodshed, greed, 
disorder, poverty and 
mismanagement. At 
least, I believe I am 
able to detect this 











melodramatic em- 
broideries. They may 
have artistic value, 
they may be skilfully 
interwoven with the 
main theme, but they 
undoubtedly weaken 
the tense drama of 
real facts, they hold 
up the march of his- 
toric events, and they 
lead to a lack of 
concentration on the 
chief subject-matter 

In ‘‘‘Q”’ Ships,”’ 
for instance, this 
effort to present the 








vision, though the im- 
pression may be due 
to the fact that the 
young Napoleon is 
the only person on 
the screen who is 
ever allowed a few 
moments of repose. 
All the rest is con- 
fusion. Starting with 
a battle royal in the snow-covered playground of a 
school in Brienne, where the boy destined to become 
an Emperor distinguishes himself by his courage 
and strategy, we proceed to the frenzy of the Revo- 
lution, and thence, without much breathing-space, 
to the wrangling factions of Corsica, all combined 
in their hatred of Napoleon. Fleeing from the pur- 
suit of his countrymen, he puts to sea in a cockle- 
shell of a boat with the tricolour of France 

rigged up as a sail. This is a signal for the 


murder, and there is mystery within mystery. 


GULLAN AS COLLIE, A SCOTS REPORTER. 


Mr. Edgar Wallace enjoys the rare distinction of having three plays running simultaneously in London—‘’ The Squeaker” at the Apollo, ‘‘ The 
Flying Squad’ at the Lyceum, and “‘ The Yellow Mask” (with music) at the Palladium. 
is full of exciting incident, with amusing comic relief provided mainly by a club hall-porter and his slow-witted son. The plot culminates in 
The audience is kept guessing not only who is the ‘* Squeaker,’’ but who killed the Squeaker ? 


and who is Inspector Barrable ? 


canvas from the walls of Ajaccio’s museum come to 
life, does give a fleeting glimpse of greatness. 


WAR FILMS. 

No film that attempts to reconstruct with sin- 
cerity and accuracy any period of the Great War 
can fail to be impressive ; nor can it fail to teach a 
lesson in courage and endurance. Finally, every 


“The Squeaker,”” one of the best of his “* thrillers,” 


whole thing in a sort 


ONE OF THREE EDGAR WALLACE “THRILLERS” NOW RUNNING IN LONDON: “THE SQUEAKER,” AT THE APOLLO of story form has 
THEATRE—A SUB-EDITOR’S ROOM; SHOWING (LEFT TO RIGHT, STANDING) MR. ALGERNON J. HICKS AS TILLMAN, 
MR. HARTLEY POWER AS CAPTAIN LESLIE, MR. STEPHEN WENTWORTH AS THE CHIEF 


brought about an ex- 
traordinary diffusion 
of our interest. The 
drama of disaster ap- 
pears to overwhelm 
the drama of victory. 
It is at the German 
submarine base,where 
Captain von Haag 
and his staff rejoice in their early successes; it is in 
the conning-towers of German U-boats, where the smile 
of triumph spreads repeatedly over the features of 
German officers ; it is, in short, on the German side 
of the picture that much of the dramatic light and 
shade has been sought. Yet nothing could have been 
more tensely dramatic than the cautious rise of an 
enemy submarine to the surface and the sudden 
unmasking of businesslike guns hidden behind 
a battered wooden flank. 


“SUB,” AND MR. CAMPBELL 





ocean to uprise in a tempest of legendary 
violence. The hysterical hilarities of a Direc- 
toire ball grant us no peace, and even the 
wooing of Josephine is so overloaded with im- 
pressionistic trimmings that we pass on to the 
battle-fields of Italy unrested and unrefreshed. 

Here a new trial awaits us—the “ triptyque !”’ 
This invention is ascribed to M. Gance himself, 
and I can well believe that he is the responsible 
party. It is simply a three-fold screen, devised 
so that three sections of a film can be pro- 
jected simultaneously. M. Gance apparently 
found it impossible to squeeze the mass move- 
ments of an army on the march into the con- 
fines of an ordinary screen. It has been done 
before, however, and very effectively too, 
without this ‘‘ triptyque,’’ which is, at present at 
least, totally unsatisfactory. The edges of the 
panorama rarely meet where they should, and 
anyone, even the great little General on his 
white horse, passing from one section to another, 
meets with a nasty accident at the join. More- 








To be thoroughly successful, impressive, and 
at the same time valuable as a record, the 
war film should confine itself to a certain com- 
paratively brief phase of the war. Nor should 
it fear to be instructional, in the best sense of the 
word. Thus, the hydrophone, an instrument 
by which it is possible to locate the position 
of a submarine and record its movements, is, 
it seems to me, so dramatic an invention that 
it deserved a small chapter to itself. In ‘‘ ‘QO’ 
Ships ’’ its revolutionising importance is put 
on record, but its principles are not explained. 
The unpopularity of instruction is evidently a 
formidable bogey in the eyes of most producers. 
I think they are wrong. The public is willing 
and eager to be instructed, provided the lesson 
is neither too involved nor dull. 

Above all, the war film should concentrate 
on its main theme. ‘“ Zeebrugge,’’ that unfor- 
gettable chronicle of a great adventure, ‘‘ The 
Ypres Salient,’’ and ‘‘ The Somme,” stuck pretty 
closely to a reconstruction of historical facts, and 








over, each of the three screens seems to take 
on a different tint. And, lastly, the temptation 
to repeat the same section of the picture on 
two of the screens, merely reversing them, and 
thereby getting the movement in opposite direc- 
tions, is apparently too great for M. Gance, 
who is apt to mistake repetition for cumu- 
lative effect. For instance, an eagle, introduced 
as the little Napoleon’s playfellow in the Brienne 
episode, is well enough; but that same bird hovering 
around the young officer’s head, casting its shadow 
before his feet, merging into his face and generally 
haunting him, becomes an irritating and _ tedious 
creature. And thus it is, too, with the mob, the waves, 
the soldiers, the very rain that failed to quench Bona- 
parte’s martial ardour at Toulon. Restless, repetitive, 


WHILE THE PLOT CULMINATES 


WHERE THE HALL PORTER AND HIS SON PROVIDE COMIC RELIEF 
IN MURDER: THE LEOPOLD CLUB— 
A SCENE IN “THE SQUEAKER,” AT THE APOLLO; SHOWING 
(L. TO R.) MR. GEORGE RELPH AS SUTTON, MR. CAMPBELL GULLAN 
AS COLLIE, MR. HARRY WENMAN AS BILL ANNERLEY, AND MR. 


EDWIN ELLIS AS JIM ANNERLEY. 


war film forms the most eloquent sermon against 
war that can possibly be preached. All these ele- 
ments will make themselves felt once again when 
the New. Era production, ‘‘‘Q' Ships,’’ reaches the 
public. This carefully ‘compiled story of the lone 
adventurers who put forth to sea in seemingly harm- 
less and defenceless tramp-steamers in order to fight the 
German submarines, is not lacking either in interest 


their drama gained intensity thereby. We may 
have seen one side of the question, but at any 
rate we saw that side strongly knit together and 
moving steadily forward to its appointed end. 
The elaboration of the war film brings it closer 
to the war romance, which is a very different 
thing. It introduces pictorial aspects which, 
however fine in themselves, are obviously 
grafted on to the parent plant. Am I alone in my 
impatience of imaginary conversations introduced 
into the sterner stuff of historical records, whether 
on the screen or between the covers of a_ book ? 
I doubt it. There is no drama more real, more 
poignant than that to be found in the annals of 
undiluted history. The producers of war films should 
remember that they cannot better it. 
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THE PRINCE IN THE CITY OF ST. MUNGO: THE ROYAL VISIT TO GLASGOW. 
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AT THE CLYDEBRIDGE STEEL WORKS AT CAMBUSLANG: THE PRINCE SETTING 
MACHINERY. IN MOTION TO CUT THREE-TON PLATES TO THE REQUIRED LENGTH. 


SHIELDING HIS EYES BY MEANS OF A SCREEN OF BLUE GLASS: THE PRINCE 
WITNESSING THE TAPPING OF EIGHTY TONS OF MOLTEN STEEL FROM A FURNACE. 
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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS ARRIVING FOR THE HISTORICAL PAGEANT STAGED IN THE ROLLING A KEEL PLATE FOR THE WORLD'S LARGEST LINER: THE PRINCE 
GROUNDS OF GARSCUBE HOUSE: WELCOMING CROWDS (SOME IN THEIR PAGEANT SETTING IN MOTION A ROLLING-MILL WHICH HAS A RECORD OF $000 TONS 


COSTUMES) GATHERED ABOUT THE PRINCE'S CAR. 


The Prince of Wales began a busy three-days’ visit to Glasgow on June 29. 
His main reason for going to the City of St. Mungo at the moment was in 
order that he might be present at the annual Rally of the Boy Scouts, Rover 
Scouts, and Cubs at Hampden Park on the 30th; but he agreed to take part 
in other ceremonies. Amongst his engagements was an inspection of the 


OF FINISHED STEEL PLATES IN A WEEK. 


Clydebridge Steel Works of Messrs. David Colville and Sons, where he operated 

some of the plant, and, with eyes screened by blue glass, watched the tapping 

of molten steel from the furnace. On the same occasion he set in motion the 

rolling-mill which, with an output of 5090 tons of steel plates in a week, has 
i a record output; and rolled a keel plate for the world’s largest liner. 














THE “TRIPLE-SCREEN” FILM “NAPOLEON”: TAKING A “SHOT” IN PARIS. 

















THE BATTLE OF TOULON IN A FRENCH STUDIO: STORM EFFECTS 


CREATED BY A “GALE OF WIND'’ MADE BY AEROPLANE PROPELLERS 


AND DRIVEN AGAINST ‘“RAIN’’ SPRINKLED THROUGH HUGE SUSPENDED “ ROSES.’’ 


M. Abel Gance's film ‘ Napoleon,” which is now to be seen at the Tivoli, took 
five years to make. Many of the scenes, of course, were ** shot " out of doors, 
but others were taken in the studio, notably some of those reconstructing the 
Battle of Toulon, in December 1793. In the picture, projectors lighting the 
* battle-field ’’ are seen on the left and on the right. The gun in the right 


centre is one of an English battery. The rainfall is simulated by water falling 
from suspended ‘‘roses'’ and driven by a wind created by propellers. In the 
foreground, three cinematograph operators are taking the scene ; and, in this connec- 
tion, it must be remarked that for a part of the film (not including this part) 
a triple-screen is used, so that a panoramic effect is obtained in certain cases 
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Che Scientific Side of the Detection of Crime. 
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NLY four types of firearms have to be con- 
sidered as likely to be used by criminals: the 
old-tashioned revolver which fires a leaden bullet ; the 
modern five or six chambered revolver with brass or 
copper-sheathed projectiles; the automatic pistol, 
for which the ammunition is nickel-jacketed; and 
the shot-gun. The last-named is almost exclusively 
the weapon of the poacher. In America the rifle 
ind even the machine-gun are sometimes used for a 
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No. Ill.—HOW BULLETS ARE IDENTIFIED.* 
By H. ASHTON-WOLFE, Assistant Investigator under Dr. Georges ‘Réroud, Director of the Marseilles Scientific 


Police Laboratories. 


match, or a cigarette. If it is in a wood or shrubbery, 
shreds of cloth may have caught on thorns. If the 
murder was committed in a house, there may not 
be any of these signs, but the detective will probably 
discover finger-prints, or the evidence of a struggle. 
The death-dealing bullet is then extracted by the 
medical expert ; or, if it has passed through the body, 
it will be found lodged in wall or woodwork. In 
the latter event, it will probably be deformed and 
even flattened completely. 











It is now necessary to determine by 
the type and calibre the kind of pistol 
which fired the shot. Then, when the 
investigation has led the police to one or 
several suspected persons, bullets are fired 
into a lay figure from weapons found in 
their possession, and these are examined. 
There are four methods by which it can be 
ascertained whether the projectiles carry 
similar marks to those on the bullet taken 
from the body. The procedure employed 
in England recently was by comparison 
under a microscope. For this a double 








FIG. 1. 
INSPECTION, USED WITH A MICROSCOPE ; 
IN ENGLAND. 


hold-up by robbers, but, as a rule, the revolver and 
the automatic pistol are the favourite arms of 
criminals. They are small, deadly, and easily carried 
in the pocket. But if the pistols used to-day are all 
much alike in shape, the various types are numerous. 
Browning, Colt, Webly, Smith and Wesson, Mauser, 
and Parabellum are familiar names, not to mention 
the many French and Belgian models. 


A ROTATING HOLDER WHICH GRIPS THE BULLET UNDER 
EMPLOYED RECENTLY 


instrument is used. A rotating holder 
(Fig. 1) grips the fatal bullet, and those 
to be examined simultaneously are fixed 
under the duplicate lens, where they 
revolve slowly until the lines and scratches coincide. 
In Paris the modus operandi is totally different. The 
bullet is rolled carefully over a sheet of lead-foil by 
means of the apparatus shown in Fig. 15 (on page 18). 
This produces the curious chart seen in Fig. 14 
(page 18). The projectiles used for comparison are 
also rolled on lead-foil, and each sheet is photographed 











Wine), 


adjusted photographs can be exhibited in court to 
the jury, who will thus see for themselves that no 
mistake has been made. 

Then there is the Belgian test, invented by de 
Rechter and Mage. Microphotographs are taken of all 
the streaks left by the rifling. These are enlarged 
and placed against similar photographs taken of 
bullets fired from the suspected weapon (Figs. 18 to 23, 
on page 18). Finally, there is the method used by 
Dr. Béroud, of Marseilles, which has the undoubted 
advantage of being efficient even when the bullet 
has been so flattened or deformed that it cannot be 
rolled. He cuts through the projectile taken from 
the body with a special blade. The lead core is care- 
fully melted, leaving only the jacket. This is then 
cut and spread out by a rubber roller until it is but a 
thin ribbon; and the same is done to bullets fired 
from the suspected pistol or pistols. The ribbons 
are photographed, enlarged and compared. Figs. 16 
and 17 (page 18) clearly demonstrate this method. 
In order to leave no room for a possible error, the cart- 
ridge case is examined and also photographed. It is 
rare that the firing-pin or the hammer strikes exactly 
in the centre. There is always a slight eccentricity, 
even in automatic weapons, and this is much more 
apparent when dealing with a revolver. Of course, 
this eccentricity, due to faulty adjustment, is generally 
only a matter of hundredths of an inch; but when 
enlarged, as in Figs. 10 and 11 ( page 17), it becomes 
very evident. Again the greatly enlarged photo- 
graphs are compared, and the minute differences 
measured. 

A curious case occurred recently in the South of 
France, which was investigated by the Marseilles 





Although their component parts are 
machine-made, they are finished off by 
hand, and every workman has his per- 
sonal touch. File, hammer, and polisher 
leave tiny lines and scratches which are 
almost as varied and individual as finger- 
prints. Indeed, even two pistols adjusted 

















by the same mechanic will not have quite 
the same tool-marks. This is especially 
noticeable on the rifling. The five, or 
in some cases six, helicoidal ridges, no 
matter how well polished, bear microscopic 
scratches which are, of course, faithfully 
reproduced on the bullet. Furthermore, 
each type of firearm has certain fundamental character- 
istics which make it a simple matter, apart from 
the calibre, to recognise the weapon by searching 
for their presence on the bullet. Let us deal with 
these basic impressions first. 
The automatic pistol has a loading clip. 

Browning the cartridge with its nickel-covered 


In the 


FIG. 2. A SPECTROPHOTOGRAPH OF CHEMICALLY TREATED FRAGMENTS OF AN OVERCOAT, WHERE A BULLET HAS PASSED 
THROUGH 


IT AND RIGHT THROUGH THE BODY; THE CENTRAL STRIP BEING THE SPECTRUM OF THE METAL, INDICATING 
WHAT TYPE OF BULLET WAS USED. 


The title ot this photograph is as follows: ‘* Top line—carbon electrode and needle. 
of spectrum.”’ 


and enlarged to exactly the same size. The prints 
are then superposed or placed one against the other. 
If the shot was fired by the suspected pistol, all the 
microscopical lines will correspond. This method is 
simple and infallible, and has the advantage over 
the comparative double microscope test that the 


Middle line—metal left on cloth. Lower line—iron for comparison 


laboratory. <A soldier came in great excitement to 
the police and held out his cap. ‘‘ A man shot at me 
from behind,”’ he cried, and pointed to a hole at the 
top and at the side. ‘‘ I know who did it. I and a 
man named Fargol are both courting the same girl. 
He is a butcher and lives next door to her.” The 

police officer who was on duty at the time im- 





bullet is slipped obliquely into the clip and 
held in position by a spring. The two narrow 
flanges on each side at once leave a sharp line 
on the cartridge-case. When the sliding barrel 
is snapped back to let the first cartridge fly 
into the chamber, it strikes against the steel 
sides; the firing-pin indents the percussion 
centre, and the recoil and ejector again scratch 
and score the metal case as it flips out ; whilst 
the bullet receives its series of deeply cut lines 
from the rifling. Thus the pistol and the re- 
volver each produce a number of impressions 
totally different in shape, and easily detected 
on bullet and case. The shot-gun, to be 
effective as a death-dealing weapon, must be 
used at close range, so that the pellets do not 
disperse. Nearly always, therefore, the wad 
penetrates into the wound and becomes the 
chief witness against the murderer. 

As the first example, let us take the iden- 
tification of a pistol. The body of a man or 
woman is found. From the position of the 


wound it can be determined whether it is a aie 


case of suicide or murder. If the latter, the 
appearance of the entry indicates clearly the 
distance from which the shot was fired. Know- 
ing this distance, the detective therefore searches 
the spot for the empty case. If he finds one, 





nemeneet 





pounded the soldier’s cap and sent it to us. 
A microscopic examination of the holes dis- 
closed traces of gunpowder, and the edges were 
slightly singed. The shot had therefore been 
fired at close range. The cap was then placed 
on a dummy, and we at once realised that, had 
a head been inside it when the bullet passed 
through the cloth, it would also have entered 
the brain. A juge d’instruction sent men to 
search the room where the soldier had been 
living whilst on leave. A flattened bullet was 
discovered in the wall beside a peg. The 
man’s service revolver was confiscated and 
tested at the laboratory. The bullets fired 
from it were point for point similar to that 
found in the wall. Faced with these dis- 
coveries, the fellow broke down and admitted 
that he had hung his cap on the peg and then 
sent a bullet through it. His intention was, of 
course, to cause his rival to be arrested for 
attempted murder. The butcher, who thus 
escaped at least a long and unpleasant de- 
tention, has since become a staunch admirer of 
the formerly hated police. 

Unfortunately, abroad, where firearms can 
be bought anywhere by anyone without the 
excellent and indispensable formality of ob- 
taining a permit beforehand, this ingenious 








it is an argument in favour of an automatic 
weapon. Hardly ever does the murderer stop 
to search for and carry away the ejected 
cartridge. Probably within a certain radius 
the investigator will also discern footprints, a 





* Copyright 1928 by Christy and Moore, Ltd. 


FIG. 3. SHOWING THE HOLE MADE BY A BULLET WHICH HAD 
PASSED RIGHT THROUGH THE WEARER’S BODY AND _ DISAP- 
PEARED: A PIECE OF AN OVERCOAT FROM WHICH TRACES OF 
COPPER (INDICATING THE TYPE OF BULLET USED) 
TAINED BY SPECTROPHOTOGRAPHY, THOUGH THE COAT HAD 


BEEN IN THE WATER FOR A WEEK, 


WERE OB- 


method of establishing the identity of a weapon 
loses much of its value, for, before it can be 
applied, the detectives must first discover a 
weapon; but in England, where a wise law 
prohibits all but licensed gunsmiths to sell 
arms, and then only upon production of a 
permit issued by Scotland Yard, in which the 

(Continued on pace 38. 
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~y SCIENTIFIC CRIME-DETECTION : 
EVIDENCE FROM BULLETS IN MURDER CASES. 







PuorocrarHs Suprirep sy Mr. H. Asuton-Wo.re. 
(SEE HIS ARTICLE ON THE OpPosiTE PaGE.) 
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ZB Fie. 4. Eviwence tHat Convictep A MURDERER: * Fic. 5. A CartRipGe-CaSE FROM THE SUSPECTED 

4 A CartripGE-Case Founp Near A Bopy anv BrEar- € WEAFON, SHOWING THE Same ECCENTRICITY OF THE 

Z ING Marks CORRESPONDING TO THOSE FROM THE Zé Firinc INDENT AND Many Marks CORRESPONDING 

ZB. Suspectep Weapon SEEN IN Fic. 5 (ADJOINING). >, WITH THOSE FROM THAT FouND NEAR THE Bopy (Fi. 4). 
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Fic. 6. A CartripGe-Cas—E Founp Near A Bopy, * Fic. 7. ExoONeERATING Evipence: A CARTRIDGE- 

SHowinG THE Marks Causep BY THE Recomw 7 CasE Founp on a Suspect aND BEARING MARKS 
(InpicatED By Arrows) TOTALLY DIFFERENT FROM i Z SHown TO BE ToTALLY DIFFERENT FROM THOSE 
TuHose SEEN ON THE CARTRIDGE-CaSsE IN Fic. 7. Ze. ON THE CARTRIDGE-CASE SEEN IN Fic. 6. 
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FIG. 12. SHOWING MARKS (ALONG THE EDGE BETWEEN AND 
TO LEFT OF THE LETTERS S AND F) INDICATING THE POINT 7 
OF RECOIL: A ee ao CARTRIDGE-CASE USED 4 
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Fic. 8. Rirtinc Lines (ENLARGED By Dr. 

Beroup’s METHOD) ON A BuLLet (SHOWN 

in Smatt Inset PuotocrarH BE.Low) 
Founp 1n A Tree Near A Bopy. 







Fic. 9. Rirtinc Lines on a BuLtet Firep 
FROM THE AcCUSED’s PistoL, IDENTICAL 
with THOSE ON THE Fatat Buiter (Fic. 8) 
WHICH WERE Proor oF GuILt. 
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FIG. 13. EVIDENCE OF GUILT: A MICROPHOTOGRAPH OF A 
CARTRIDGE-CASE FOUND IN A SUSPECT'S PISTOL AND BEARING 


. ING >, 7 +P 2 # SEED n Fic. ; 2 vas, z 
SHOWING THE PoINT AT WHICH THE Firinc-Pin was 7 : THAT SEEN IN Fic. 10 (ADJOINING) AND SHOWING THE SAME MARKS (AS IN FIG. PROVING THAT HIS PISTOL 


4 2 12 
THE Same FLaw, or Eccentricity. , 
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As has been shown in recent murder trials, the evidence of marks on firearms and on the bullet." For example: ‘‘ The automatic pistol has a loading clip. in 





projectiles, photographically enlarged, is now extensively used by the Police, and 
has been effective both in establishing the guilt or the innocence, as the case 
may be, of a suspected person. Mr. H. Ashton-Wolfe, in his article on the 
opposite page, gives a remarkably interesting account of the scientific methods 
by which such evidence is prepared. Thus, describing how pistols and revolvers 
come.to leave their distinctive marks on cartridges, he writes: ‘*‘ Each type of 
firearm has certain fundamental characteristics which make it a simple matter, 
apart from the calibre, to recognise the weapon by searching for their presence 





the Browning, the cartridge with its nickel-covered bullet is slipped obliquely into 
the clip and held in position by a spring. The two narrow flanges on each side 
at once leave a sharp line on the cartridge-case. When the sliding barrel is 
snapped back to let the first cartridge fly into the chamber, it strikes against 
the steel sides; the firing-pin indents the percussion centre, and the recoil and 
ejector again scratch and score the metal case as it flips out, whilst the bullet 
receives its series of deeply cut lines from the rifling. Thus the pistol and 
revolver each produce a number of different impressions on bullet and case." 
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SCIENTIFIC 


CRIME-DETECTION: BULLET-TESTING METHODS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS SUPPLIED BY MR. H. AsHTON-WoLFE, (SEE HIS ARTICLE ON PAGE 16.) 
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Z FIG. 14. RESULTS OF THE PARIS POLICE METHOD OF ROLLING A BULLET ON A SHEET OF LEAD ez A 
@ FOIL: A PHOTOGRAPH IN WHICH THE TOP STRIP IS THE SUSPECTED PROJECTILE, AND THE TWO /* 4 mF 
Zz LOWER CORRESPONDING STRIPS ARE FROM THE BULLET TAKEN FROM A _ BODY. 4 . 
Gy Daca OOOO OOO OOOO OOOO Ze 

FIG. 15. THE APPARATUS 

USED BY THE PARIS POLICE 

FOR ROLLING A_ BULLET 

OVER A SHEET OF LEAD 

FOIL : THE INSTRUMENT 

THAT PRODUCED THE 

CHART SHOWN IN FIG. 14 

ABOVE. 
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Z 1G. 16. DR. BEROUD'S METHOD OF TESTING BULLETS: A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING (LEFT TO RIGHT) 7 
= A BULLET; THE BULLET SECTIONED; THE LEAD CORE MELTED OUT; THE JACKET FLATTENED | 
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OLE CAI AECL telat: 9 > rs . 2 2 ee ee 29. fhivine e 
and —- 1Gs. 18, 19, AND 20. Micro- ~@&zZz~ » 21, 22, AND 23. — ‘oe 
Z FG. 17. SHOWING THE LINES LEFT BY THE RIFLING: A PHOTOGRAPHIC ENLARGEMENT OF THE GF puoroorarne (Tummennonne ¢F Marks ON A BULLET FROM THE @Z 
: FLATTENED JACKET OF A BULLET SEEN ON THE RIGHT IN FIG. 16 (ABOVE)—AN EXAMPLE OF *~ cmanere or me Mass cr = jf DE. Or 8 oe 
ad = £3 I1FLING LEFT ON A BULLET NNOCEN WING TO : ‘ 

Z. DR. BEROUD’S METHOD. Z WHICH KILLED A — ZF FERENCE FROM THE MARKS ON 


Z 
7@..__THE FATAL BULLET (ADJOINING). Fad 


Distinguishing between French and English methods of bullet-testing, Mr. Ashton- 


are then superposed or placed one against the other. 
Wolfe says (in his article on page 16): ‘In Paris the modus operandi is totally 


If the shot was fired by 
the suspected pistol, all the microscopical lines will correspond. 


| This method is 
different. The bullet is rolled carefully over a sheet of lead foil by means of the | simple and infallible, and has the advantage over the comparative double micro- 
apparatus shown in Fig. 15 (above). This produces the curious chart seen in | scope test that the adjusted photographs can be exhibited in court to the jury.” 
Fig. 14. The projectiles used for comparison are also rolled on lead foil, and 


While in some cases this system has led to a conviction, in others it has been 
each sheet is photographed and enlarged to exactly the same size. The prints effective in establishing the innocence of a suspected person. 
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In 20002YearzOld Carcassonne: “ Storied Windows Richly Dight.” 


FROM THE PAINTING BY PIERRE Gaston RiGAuD, EXHIBITED IN THE Paris SALON (SocIETE DES ARTISTES FRANGAIS), 1928. 
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“ST. NAZAIRE, CARCASSONNE”: A BEAUTIFUL CHURCH IN A CITY THAT IS KEEPING ITS BI-MILLENARY. 


The old French walled city of Carcassonne, a unique example of inedizvai and largely restored after 1840. The nave (early 12th century) is Roman- 
fortification, is to celebrate its bi-millenary from July 15 te 29, and the esque ; the choir and transepts (13th-14th centuries) are Gothic. The nave 
President of the Republic will visit it on Sunday, July 22. The 2000 years and aisles are borne by round and square pillars, and are flanked with 
of its existence go back to the time when, under the name of Carcaso, it Gothic chapels. The bold and elegant Gothic transepts and choir, with 
was a Gallic stronghold, fortified by the Romans after Czsar's invasion of beautiful rose windows and rich stained glass of the 14th-16th centuries, 
Gaul. ‘The Church of St. Nazaire (says Baedeker), formerly a cathedral, | present a striking contrast.’’ In M. Rigaud’s charming picture we see the 


was founded probably in the 8th century, but was rebuilt in the 11th-14th | glow of mellow light through lofty windows suffusing the dim interior, 
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“Gem-Cike in Quality”: Stained Glass of the 16th Century. 


REPRODUCED BY COURTESY 


OF Messrs. SOTHEBY, 





“CHRIST BEING NAILED TO THE CROSS” 


‘CHRIST APPEARING TO THE THREE MARIES; IN THE 


BACKGROUND HIS APPEARANCE TO PETER.”’ 


“THE CRUCIFIXION, WITH THE VIRGIN AND ST. JOHN; 
ANGELS IN ADORATION ABOVE.”’ 
“CHRIST AS JUDGE, BETWEEN THE VIRGIN, JOHN THE 
BAPTIST, AND ANGELS: THE DEAD RISING BELOW.”’ 


PANELS FROM THE SET OF ELEVEN WINDOWS FROM THE CHAPEL AT ASHRIDGE PARK: 
FINE GLASS FOR THE SALE-ROOM. 


The illustration here reproduced shows two of the fine stained 
glass panels of the windows which are to be submitted to the 
acid test of auction at Messrs. Sotheby’s on July 12. Without 
doubt, they will arouse exceptional interest and they are likely to 
fetch a high price. The official description is as follows: ‘‘ The 
set of stained glass windows now offered for sale has been removed 
from the chapel at Ashridge Park, Berkhamsted, where it completely 
filled eleven windows. The glass was placed in the chapel at the 
time of its erection some hundred years ago, and came from the 
Abbey Church of Steinfeld, in the Eiffel district of Germany. This 
Abbey was founded A.D. 920 by a Sigebod of Hochsteden. Count of 
Are (the connection of this family with the Abbey is recorded in 
the panel, lot 52a), for the Benedictines, who, growing lax, were 
turned out in A.D. 1099 in favour of the Premonstratensians, vid 
‘Gallia Christiana, vol. III. (Diocese of Cologne).’ All the glass 
appears to be of the Sixteenth Century or earlier, the first date on 
any piece occurring on lot 18a, which (if correctly read) is 1506 ; 
the second earliest, 1519, on lot 33c ; and the latest, 1572, on lot 


46b. The subjects of the panels are as follows : Scenes from The 
Life of Christ, 60 ; Scenes from the History of Job, 3 ; Scenes from 
The History of Tobit, 2 ; Scenes from The Legend of St. Barbara, 8 ; 
Various Old Testament Scenes, 2 ; Various New Testament Scenes, 9 ; 
Scenes of Presentations of Donors, 21. Together with various scroll 
headings they form eleven windows, 16 ft. in height, having a tracery 
head with spandrils and divided by a transom, only the labels and 
the side portions, necessary to adjust the size of some panels to that 
of the lights, being modern ; one or two of the scroll headings are 
not contemporary ; in one case two figures have probably been re- 
placed, and two traceries are missing. Of the character of the glass 
it is impossible to speak too highly ; it is gem-like in quality ; the 
drawing is good and highly detailed, and the general effect in the 
chapel was one of extreme richness. In addition to the figures, 
which are mostly full of action, the panels are remarkable for their 
landscapes and for details ot domestic interiors, architecture, cos- 
tumes, and especially of contemporary armour at its most decorative 
period,’’ 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: 
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MOHAMMED PASHA MAHMUD, PRIME MINISTER IN THE 
NEW EGYPTIAN CABINET. 

As we noted in our last issue, King Fuad dismissed Mustapha Pasha 

Nahas, who had been Prime Minister (Wafdist) since March, on 

June 25, with the survivors of his Cabinet. His Majesty then 

called upon Mohammed Pasha Mahmud to form a new Cabinet 
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GENERAL DON ALVARO OBREGON, 


President from 







MEXICAN PRESIDENT. 


Elected for a term of six years to begin on December 1. Was 
1920 to 1924. Formerly Lieutenant of the 


First Chief,’ General Carranza. 


MR. RICHARD WHITEING. 


PEOPLE IN 


THE NEW 
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THE PUBLIC EYE. 


THE LATE MR. AVERY HOPWOOD, THE WELL-KNOWN 
AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHT. 

Mr. Hopwood was born at Cleveland, Ohio, on May 28, 1882, and 

was accidentally drowned while bathing at Juan-les-Pins on July 1. 

He began his working life in journalism, but soon turned dramatist. 

He wrote ‘‘ The Bat ‘(in collaboration) and ‘* The Gold -Diggers.” 

















LORD BYNG OF VIMY—WITH LADY BYNG. 


To succeed Sir William Horwood as the Commissioner of the Metro- 
politan Police. Commanded the Third Army in France—1917-18; 
and was Governor-General of Canada, 1921-26. Married Marie Evelyn, 
only child of the Hon. Sir Richard Moreton, K.C.V.O., in 1902. Born 


September 11, 1862, seventh son of the second Earl of Strafford. 








BRIGADIER-GENERAL 
SIR WILLIAM HORWOOD. 
Chief Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police, a post he took up in 1920, 
after having been Assistant Com- 
missioner from 1918. Last February, 
expressec! his wish to retire this autumn. 














(Born, July 27, 1840; died, 

June 29.) Formerly well known 

as a journalist ; but more famous 

as the author of ‘‘ No. 5, John 
Street.” 


MR. H. W. CARLESS DAVIS. 
(Born, Jan. 13, 1874; died, June 
28.) Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford. A Director 
of the Dictionary of Nat. Biog.: 
Curator of the Bodleian. 





, 1843; died, 

A pioneer in naval 

architecture. Built the first 

torpedo-boat—with a spar tor- 
pedo, for Norway—in 1873. 





THE FIFTH BARON BRAYE. 
(Born, July 23, 1849; died, 
July 1.) A Roman Catholic for 
sixty years, and very actively 
interested in the affairs of that 
Church. Succeeded in 1879. 





























MR. “AL."" SMITH—AND MRS, 













GENERAL CHANG HSUEH-LIENG (RIGHT.) 

It was reported from Tokio on July 2 that General Chang Hsueh-Lieng 
(here seen with General Yang Yu-Ting); son of Chang Tso-Lin, the 
former Manchurian War Lord, is to become supreme military Com- 
mander in Manchuria, acting as Dictator, as did his father, and likely 
to have headquarters at Mukden. He entered public life in 1919. 








MR. STUART BEVAN, K.C. 


New M.P. (C.) for Holborn, in suc- 
cession to Sir James Remnant, who 
has been created a Peer. The poll 
was comparatively a small one, and 
the Conservative received 5063 fewer 
votes than at the election of 1924. 


SMITH. 
Governor Alfred Emanuel Smith, of 
New York, nominated by the Demo- 
cratic National Convention as_ its 
candidate for the United States Presi- 
dency. Born in the early ‘seventies 
on the east side of New York, and 
was once a newsboy. Entered politics 
in 1903, and was elected a Member of 
the State Legislative Assembly. 


THE BISHOP OF DOWN AND 
CONNOR. 
Appointed Primate of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland, in suc- 
cession to the late Cardinal O'Donnell. 
Aged sixty-seven. Has held Chairs 
at Oscott and Maynooth, 








LIEUTENANT-COLONEL W. N. 


JONES. 
Elected M.P. (Lib.) for Carmarthen at 
the by-election caused by the elevation 
to the Peerage of Six Alfred Mond, 
who sat as a_ Liberal; but fater 
joined the. Conservative Party. 
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FROM THE WORLD'S SCRAP-BOOK: NEWS ITEMS OF TOPICAL INTEREST. 





SOCTETE DHTSTOIE ET DAPCREOLOGIE DE CHALON 5S. 



































AN EGYPTIAN ‘‘ GOLD-MINING REGION "’ MAP OF THE XiItx CENT. B.C, 


A PIRATE’S MAP OF MEXICO PAINTED SAILING CHARTS OF THE MARSHALL ISLANDERS—SEE PAGE 12. 
This map is shown in conjunction with the maps illustrating the carto- 


I 5 ill é ON SKIN (1774) Five examples of the sailing-charts of the Marshall Islanders, rude 

graphy of the Empire, wnich are now on exhibition at the Science ae oe : but effective devices used by navigators sailing from island to island, 

Museum, South Kensington. It is a reproduction of a papyrus of the The Cartography Exhibition at the Science even up to the middle of last century, are included in the Carto- 

XXth Dynasty, preserved in the Museum at Turin, and shows the end Museum was brought together in view of the graphy Exhibition at the Science Museum. Islands are represented. 

portion of a map which included the desert route to the Wadi Hammamat, International Congress of Geography, which by shells tied on with palm fibre. In this connection, our readers 
and to the gold-mining region in the eastern desert of Egypt. meets in London this month. 


should look at the kindred Polynesian charts shown on page 12. 

































































“QUR BABY": PRINCESS ELIZABETH GREETING THE EAGER CROWD OF CHILDREN WHO FOLLOWED HER ADDED TO.THE ROFAL GROUP IN THE NEW MME. 
‘ TUSSAUD'S: THE PORTRAIT-MODEL OF PRINCESS 
THE OTHER DAY WHILE SHE WAS TAKING A DRIVE BY THE SERPENTINE. ELIZABETH 
WAAAY ‘ 
- MSMAANA A Ay " 
Both NN 
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: ! Bem oth 
THE DUKE OF YORK IN HIS ROBES AS A DOCTOR OF THE SIX-INCH GUN OF A UNITED STATES SUBMARINE : H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF YORK AT THE JUBILEE OF LADY 
CIVIL LAWS (OXON.). ; A VIEW ABOARD THE MINE-LAYER ‘V.4."’ MARGARET HALL, OXFORD. 
The Duke of York was present at the Encaenia at Oxford The “V"’ class of submarines of the United States Navy On June 30 the Duchess of York, who is here seen talking to Sir 
University on June 27 and received the Honorary Degree have a 2890-tons surface displacement, and ave capable of Oliver Lodge, attended the Jubilee of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 
of Doctor of Civil Laws. Later he lunched with the Vice- eight , Knots submerged speed and fifteen knots surface. and handed to Dame Elizabeth Wordsworth, the first Principal of 
Chancellor, Dr. F. W. Pember, at All Souls’, and attended V.4" is a mine-layer; “V.5"" is due for completion; the Hall, the insignia of a Dame of the Most Excellent Order of 
a garden party given by the Warden of New College. V.6”" will be ready in March 1929; and four others of the British Empire, the honour recently conferred on her by the 
H.R.H. is here seen with Dr, Pember. this class are projected. i 
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THE CAMERA AS RECORDER: NEWS BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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THE TRIAL OF MRS. PACE : DORIS, THE TRIAL OF MRS. PACE: 
DAUGHTER (WITH ONE OF THE PUBLIC INTEREST IN THE TRIAL AT THE GLOUCESTER ASSIZES: THE CROWD WAVING TO MRS. PACE BEATRICE ANNIE PACE, WHO 
NUMEROUS DOLLS GIVEN TO HER), AS SHE WAS BEING DRIVEN FROM THE SHIRE HALL. WAS CHARGED WITH MURDER- 
AND LESLIE, SON OF MRS. PACE. ING HER HUSBAND 

dn July 2, the trial began, at the Gloucester Assizes, of Beatrice Annie Pace, aged thirty-six, thirty-six, at Fetter Hill, Forest of Dean, Gl ire, i - inissecion wan 
who was charged with murdering her husband, Harry Pace, a quarryman and sheep-farmer, aged Crowds waited for hours outside the Shire oe gp hapa lg gg —- 7 ee Ser 


























A BIRD AND HER BROOD HOLD UP THE TRAFFIC DURING AN INVESTITURE AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE! THE POLICE SEE A DUCK AND HER SEVEN DUCKLINGS 
SAFELY ACROSS THE ROAD AS THEY WADDLE FROM THE PALACE TO THE LAKE IN ST. JAMES’S PARK. 


One of those curious little human incidents that always touch “‘ the great heart” occurred while one on which to leave the Palace and take her ducklings t i P A 
his Majesty was holding an Investiture the other day. A duck judged the occasion an ausvicious her benefit, the police held up the traffic. > 10 the eke & St. Jones Pork. For 
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‘“A LINK IN THE CHAIN LEADING TO MAN"’: THE TONGKING TREE SHREW. A SPILL DURING ‘‘SPEEDWAY RACING’’ ON THE ROAD COURSE AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE : 
Lecturing at the Zoological Society the other day on the four Tongking Tree Shrews now R. H. HOLMES AND HIS PASSENGER THROWN FROM THEIR MOTOR-CYCLE COMBINATION 


to be seen at the “ Zoo,”” Dr. le Gros Clark, Professor of Anatomy at London University, 

described them as “living and little-modified survivors of the basal primates.” . “ This all- Motereveliee ie Ga ee Pinon pally odin ns meg l pany ers eddie dad 
i a ‘al ed L.G. M. * Dai ail,’ “lifts th to relati i itl H eee os : tac _aays © a s al 
important phrase,” noted L. G. M. of the *’ Daily Mail lifts them int relationgnip Win us *dirt’”’ tracks. Here, however, is an unusual photograph of a fall. This occurred during a meeting 


i ) $ :M -~Ape-——Baboon—Monkey-——-Lemur—-Tongking Tree Shrew,” A, 
the chain now appears to run an-——-Ape—-Baboo' onkey gking oe tee Camel Palees on ene 20 
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“THE TWISTER”: AN AMAZING PHOTOSR 


PHOTOGRAPH BY Miss LUSILLE HANDBERG. SUPPLIED BY Mr. WV 

















DESCRIBED AS THE FINEST PICTURE OF A TORNADO EVER TAKEN: A “SNAPSHOT” OF A PHE 


This very remarkable photograph, which our correspondent describes as the finest tornado picture ever taken, was made by Miss Lusille Handberg, of Sherman, 
South Dakota, U.S.A. In a letter describing the phenomenon, which she photographed when the storm was at its height and the ‘‘ twister '’—as a tornado is 
called in local American phraseology—had attained its full dimensions, Miss Handberg noted: ‘‘ A tornado started several miles north-west of my home. We™ 
live about four-and-a-half miles west of Jasper, Minnesota, close to the State line of Minnesota. I did not know of its existence until it must have travelled 
several miles, and I was just one mile south-west of its course. The tornado started from a black cloud, and gradually lowered to the ground. The twister 
moved at the rate of about two miles in fifteen or twenty minutes. I could not hear any roar. There was no lightning. Its path was south - eastward: 
To this our correspondent adds that, when photographed, the tornado was seven miles north of Sherman, and that the view is looking north-east, with the 
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“ CENTREsCOURTERS” AT WIMBLEDON: FINALISTS; SEMI- 5 
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Ba ( qa : MISS RYAN (U.S.A), WHO BEAT @ 
2 MISS D, AKHURST (AUSTRALIA), “ 4 typicAL BOROTRAN EPISODE! J. BOROTRA RUNS INTO A: LINESMAN, KNOCKS HIM OVER, a Sees aes 
g OES ee AND FALLS BESIDE HIM—TO THE JOY OF THE ONLOOKERS! 
Z. IN THE WOMEN’S SINGLES. 2 
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ages rrr aaa eqn <= LL 
ae MISS HELEN N. WILLS IN PLAY IN THE FIFTH ROUND OF THE WOMEN’S ai SENORITA E. DE ALVAREZ (SPAIN), WHO BEAT FRAULEIN C. AUSSEM (GERMANY) Z 
Z IN WHICH SHE BEAT MRS. M. WATSON (6—3, 6—0). EZ FIFTH ROUND OF T WOMEN’S SINGLES 5, ; i. 
Z. SINGLES, ( ) A IN THE H U HE EN NG (7—5, 6—2) Zz 
ih eo ie i rrr re LAO A EAI ep bn ZZ 


It seems superfluous to say that the Lawn-Tennis Championship Meeting at Wimbledon reached its height this week. At the moment of writing, the players | poi 
left in the Women's Singles Championship (holder—Miss H. N. Wills, U.S.A.) are Miss Wills (U.S.A.), Miss Ryan (U.S.A.), Sefiorita de Alvarez (Spain), and 


Miss *Akhurst (Australia); and those in the Men’s Singles Championship (holder—H. Cochet, France) are R. Lacoste (France), H. Cochet (France), 
(France), and W. T. Tilden (U.S.A.). 


C. Boussus She 

The matches that led to these results were, of course, of the greatest interest, but another must also be mentioned— fro 

that in the fourth rqund between Lacoste and H. W. Austin. This was of so gruelling a nature that both players weakened towards the end, Austin more Bet 
particularly; and he, in fact, was so tired that at one time he staggered, dropped his racket, and seemed momentarily dazed. 


From the parochial British frig 
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} FINALISTS; AND OTHERS AT THE GREAT TENNIS MEETING. 
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. LACOSTE (FRANCE) IN PLAY AGAINST H. L. DE MORPURGO (ITALY), WHOM HE BEAT Z Z 
IN THE FIFTH ROUND OF THE MEN'S SINGLES (6—2, 6—3, 6—4). Zz Z 
’ , 4 OG I eo Ao SS LI ey SDA DP OS AL LE AD SE ERD 
MA CLL LLL APS AEA ALI LAA APLAR intotot ~. A di. 
Z H. COCHET -(FRANCE—ON THE RIGHT) SHAKING HANDS WITH J. F. A 
Z HENNESSEY (U.S.A.) AFTER BEATING HIM IN THE SINGLES. Zz 
Z BA 
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ei Leceamene OOADSa i Die Eng SEA BR DARD Semone pees 
AFTER THE MATCH IN WHICH AUSTIN SHOWED GREAT SIGNS OF @ 
DISTRESS : R. LACOSTE (FRANCE—ON LEFT) AND H. W. AUSTIN AFTER z 
THEIR GREAT FIGHT IN THE FOURTH ROUND. za 
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fi W. T. TILDEN (U.S.A.—ON LEFT) SHAKING HANDS WITH J. BOROTRA (FRANCE) AFTER HE BOUSSUS (FRANCE—ON LEFT) WITH J. BRUGNON (FRANCE), WHOM 


‘ HAD BEATEN HIM IN THE MEN'S SINGLES (8-6, 3—6, 6-3, 6~2). HE BEAT IN THE FIFTH ROUND OF THE MEN'S SINGLES (i2--10, 10 -8, 


z 
6—2). 4A 
OAT AO I eae LA EP BID OEY ELLE DLL LAE ABA SALA ILIA ~ ZZ 2.— LLZZZ 


point of view, the defeat of Miss Eileen Bennett was a calamity, for she was the last English player left in the Championship when she walked on to the court 
for the fifth round. As the ‘‘ Times" had it: ‘‘In their first set Miss Bennett gained sufficient advantage from the driving to win many points with a volley. 
She won the last game of this set by reaching a couple of drives of Miss Akhurst'’s; and one reckoned that she was going to win because she could attack 
from the kind of stroke against which Miss Akhurst could only defend herself. But after the first set Miss Akhurst’s defence became more pointed, and Miss 
Bennett's attack less so. Miss Bennett could rarely come up; and at the driving Miss Akhurst was too sure for her; she did hit shrewdly when she had to 
frighten Miss Bennett back, and when she had her at the base-line it was clear that she would outstay her.” 
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FROM NEAR AND FAR: PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE MOMENT. 














THE ‘CONTROVERSIAL ’' FACADE INSCRIPTION FOR 
THE NEW LOUVAIN LIBRARY: PART OF THE DESIGN. 


Mr. Whitley Warren, architect of the new library at Louvain, 
designed a balustrade with the inscription, *‘ Furore Teutonica 
deruta, Dona Americano restituta.’”’ The omission of this 
from the balustrade caused protests by the architect, and 
demonstrations by students and ex-Service men. 


















































A SIDE VIEW OF FRANCE’S REINFORCED CONCRETE 
CHURCH, AT ELIZABETHVILLE. 











VERY MODERN ARCHITECTURE: FRANCE’S FIRST 
CHURCH OF REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


A church that can claim to be unlike any other in France 
both by reason of its architectural style and the material 
from which it has been constructed, was formally opened on 
Sunday, July 1, at Elizabethville (Seine-et-Oise) in com 
memoration of Franco-Belgian friendship. It is the first 
French church to be built of reinforced concrete. and the 
design of the facade and the architecture as a whole make 
the building particularly remarkable. 














THE UNUSUAL FACADE OF THE NEWLY-OPENED CHURCH 
AT ELIZABETHVILLE. 
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AN ELIZABETHAN SILVER-GILT SALT-CELLAR SOLD A FAMOUS DIAMOND RETURNED AFTER MANY VICISSITUDES : 


RECENTLY FOR 1950 GUINEAS, AT CHRISTIE’S. THE “GRAND CONDE” IN ITS NEW SETTING. 
At last week’s sale of Old English silver plate which belonged to The “‘ Grand Condé,” the historic rose diamond, was stolen on October 13, 
the late Mr. Algernon Mills, and others, this fine Elizabethan 1926, from the Chateau de Chantilly, and was eventually found hidden 
silver-gilt salt-cellar, ‘ated 1589, fell to Mr. S. J. Phillips at in an apple. The gem has been re-mounted as a tie-pin, and is here 
1950 guineas. It weighs 23 ozs. and is 12 inches high. shown as it may now be seen in the Museum. Surrounding it is a 


‘ motif’’ of the stones recovered after the theft. 


























THE BRITISH CRUISER THAT HAS GROUNDED: H.M.S. ‘‘DAUNTLESS,’’ WHICH STRUCK THE SWEDISH RESCUER OF THE “ITALIA’S'’? COMMANDER: LIEUTENANT 


THRUM CAP SHOAL. LUNDBORG (SECOND FROM THE LEFT), WHO SAVED GENERAL NOBILE, 
, Pn o» d the Th c h , Lieutenant Lundborg landed on the ice on which part of the crew of the “ Italia’ was 
During a dense fog, the cruiser “* Dauntless” ran aground on the rum Cap Shoal, close to Halifax (Nova marooned, and took away General Nobile. The General was injured. He wished > Be 


Scotia) on July 2. No lives were lost, but it is not unlikely that the cruiser will become a total loss. 


till the others were taken off, but his removal was deemed necessary for the direction 


The “ Dauntless” was completed in 1918, and is of 4650 tons. She carries a crew of 425. She cost of future attempts at rescue. When Lieutenant Lundbore returned to take } 
i i . off others, 
nearly £900,000. She is commanded by Captain K. D. W. Macpherson. machine was damaged, and he was added to aoe = as ie other his 
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tried these? 


“_they’re the nicest chocolates I ever tasted— 
Rowntree’s Tried Favourites—only 4/- lb., but they are 
just as good as those I used to have at 5/- or 6/-!” 








The reason why Rowntree’s are able to sell “Tried Favourites” 

5 /. &G / assorted chocolates at only 4/-lb., is that they have put all 

/ J] = the value into the chocolates themselves—eliminating expen- 

QUALITY sive boxes, foils and decorations. The chocolate covering 

is of the finest quality, the centres are based on those 

_ 4 / _ lb which have proved most popular in Rowntree’s best assort- 

a . ments—your favourite flavours from first-class assortments at 
the popular price of 4/- lb. 


‘Rowntree’s 


IED FAVOURITES 


CAssorted @hocolates 


IN 1-lb. BOXES, 4/- IN CARTONS, #lb. 2/-, $b. 1/- 
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On quality alone — 
sheer unvarying 
quality, raven A 
are making 
new friends 
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THE ONLY CIGARETI MADE SPECIALLY TO PREVENT SORE THROATS 
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S a mural decoration possessing romantic grace 
L and repose, tapestry makes its appeal to the 


English character. As a form of decoration it stands 
at the opposite pole to the classic interior assimilations 
of the Brothers Adam. Tapestry has a relationship 
with the earliest moments of France, but especially 
with Flemish art. Tapestry was termed “ arras,”’ and 
is a tribute to that town in north-eastern France 
where early looms claimed a definition which Shake- 
speare used. Gobelins, once a dye-factory under 
the patronage of a French family, became royal 
under Louis XIV. in 1662, and has been conducted 
by the French Government since that date. 

In regard to tapestry, there should not be any 
confusion with needlework or with embroidery. 
Tapestry is woven. It follows cartoons of artists who 
have set out to make designs for such a technique. In 
many of its styles it was imitative of pictures by 
the great masters. Perhaps in its greatest moods it 
came as creative. At that particular moment, what- 
ever the school, it offered something differing from 
mural painting, on the one hand, and super-easel 
subjects on the other. The slow, patient progress 
of the tapestry weaver following a design was 
as the tortoise to the hare in regard to the swift 
splashes of his competitor in mural decoration. 
Some large tapestries took as long as ten years 
to complete. 

In regard to early English records of tapestry, at 
first one inclines to the view that these relate to 
tapestry made on the Continent. As to English plate, 
there were regulations governing the Goldsmiths’ 
Company in the fourteenth century, and similarly 
the ‘“‘ Mistery of Tapicery’’ came under royal regu- 
lation. As early as Edward III., in 1334, a special 
inquiry was instituted into the London manufacture. 
Cardinal Wolsey had an intense passion for tapestry, 
and his agents procured many hundreds of great 
examples from the finest factories in Europe. It 
cannot be advanced that he created the art, but he 
stimulated it. In the sixteenth century there were 
a number of tapestry-factories in this country. There 
were the Warwickshire Sheldon looms, with maps and 
coats of arms. It was a Warwickshire squire who 
sent one Richard Hyckes 
to the Low Countries to 
learn tapestry - weaving. 
The tapestries from this 
source are greatly prized 
and bring big prices. 

It is impossible to 
place the Sheldon period 
with accuracy. The Bar- 
cheston factory, a manor 
house of the Sheldon 
family, offers fine early 
English tapestries. It 
seems to have been a 
long hierarchy of weavers ; 
an early tapestry is dated 
1595, and there are dated 
pieces as late as 1643. 
We can give this factory 
practically a life of half 
a century. But in 1643, 
just when the patient 
tapestry-worker in War- 
wickshire was making de- 
lectable pictures, many 
things were happening. 
On June 18 there was 
the skirmish at Chalgrove 
Field, near Oxford, when 
Hampden was mortally 4 
wounded. Two months {ee 
later came the siege of Yar 
Gloucester. At such a : 
moment in a Civil War we 
do not hear further of Shel- 
don tapestry. The crafts- 
man put aside his bobbin 
to take up the pike. 

The definition of tapes- 
try itself may puzzle many a tyro in collecting. In 
early documents “hangings” were not always 
tapestry. Needlework and embroidery are of a 
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FRENCH TAPESTRIES, 
This panel measures 10 ft. 6 in. by 16 ft. 





THE FINE ART OF COLLECTING. 


XIX.—TAPESTRY: ITS APPEAL TO THE COLLECTOR. 








By ARTHUR HAYDEN, Author of “Bye-Paths in Collecting,” “Chats on Old Silver,” “Old Sheffield Plate,” etc. 


different character. Tapestry is handwork, and has 
several qualifications. There is, using the French 
terms, ‘‘tapisserie de haute lisse’’ and “‘ tapisserie 
de basse lisse’’; the latter was wrought on a low 
kind of loom where the craftsman could not 
examine both sides of his work. Illustration 
No. 1 shows the mode of beginning by the other 
method, at the Gobelins factory, about 1790. 

It appears that some of the English factories of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were well 
known on the Continent; it is said that Mort- 
lake had a reputation equal to any factory in 
Europe. In 1620 Sir Francis Crane became Director, 


and many Flemish workmen were engaged. One 








FIG. 1. TAPESTRY-WEAVING AT THE GOBELINS FACTORY 
ABOUT 1790: AN OLD PRINT SHOWING THE CRAFTSMAN’S 
ATTITUDE IN COMMENCING A PIECE BY THE TAPIS- 
SERIE DE HAUTE LISSE METHOD, ENABLING HIM TO 
INSPECT EACH SIDE OF THE WORK AS IT PROGRESSED 


of the earliest tapestries, some fifteen feet by 
eighteen feet in dimensions, representing the amours 
of Mars and Venus, is in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. It bears in a cartouche the Prince of 


at Sotheby’s.{By Courtesy of Messrs. Sotheby and Co.) 


Wales’s feathers, and is of the date when Prince 
Charles set out with the Duke of Buckingham for 
Madrid. From the Mortlake looms are tapestries 





such as the “‘ Acts of the Apostles,” in the Garde 
Mobilier, Paris; and the “‘ Triumph of Julius Cesar,” 
in the possession of the Duke of Buccleuch. At 
Hampton Court Palace there is a set showing the 
naval Battle of Solebay between the English and 
French fleets against the Dutch fleet under De 
Ruyter in 1672. These are by Francis Poyntz, 
who worked at Hatton Garden, an offshoot of the 
Mortlake factory. . 

For collectors of tapestry the Continent has the 
greatest outlook. Gobelins, Beauvais, Brussels, and 
Aubusson offer delectable work. But the collection 
of tapestry has never been a poor man’s hobby ; 
although, indeed, there may yet be undiscovered 
tapestries of which the present owners do not know 
the value. One of the lost Cardinal Wolsey Arras 
tapestries of the set representing ‘‘ ye Seaven Deadlie 
Sinnes’’ was found some years ago in a lumber-room 
in Cornwall, and had been relegated there as an 
old carpet. It was afterwards sold by Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson for 6600 guineas to Colonel 
Lindsay, acting on behalf of Lord Anglesey, who 
presented it to the nation, and it now hangs at 
Hampton Court with its fellow panels. 

To come to Flemish tapestry is at once to 
recognise the great patient industry especially 
characteristic of the genius of the Low Countries, 
exhibiting a breadth of outlook embodying sacred 
and mythological subjects with solid effect. It 
is in Spain that one finds the greatest tribute 
to the Flemish looms. The Spaniards, when 
masters of the Netherlands, took away some of 
the finest tapestries. They are now at the Prado 
at Madrid. 

Concerning Gobelins tapestry, it must be remem- 
bered that the factory is still carrying on its fine 
traditions. It is in tapestry what Sévres is in 
porcelain. Obviously, with such a long history, the 
range of Gobelins is very extensive. The question 
of price has been a deterrent to all save the wealthy 
collector, although it has been said that Aubusson 
has offered delicate and fine panels, small in size, 
quite within the reach of those with a moderate 
sum to expend. There are, of course, unnamed 
pieces—that is, not definitely attributed to any 
factory; and in this domain there are possibilities, 
not because they exhibit a poverty of design, but 
because no connoisseur has had the assiduity 
to trace their exact origin, or, if he has done 
so, he has wisely held his peace. 

There were four French 
tapestries sold a month 
ago, eighteenth century in 
date. ‘‘ Rinaldo and Ar- 
mida ”’ is a romantic sub- 
ject from Tasso’s “ Jeru- 
salem Delivered ”’ (Fig. 2). 
It was Armida, the beau- 
tiful sorceress, who threw 
her spells over Rinaldo 
and drove him to distrac- 
tion. These four French 
pieces brought {6300 
at auction at Messrs 
Sotheby’s. There is al- 
ways charm in romantic 
subjects based on world- 
known love-stories, 

Contemporary subjects 
also occur in tapestry. 
Goya was called back from 
Rome to design for the 
Madrid ateliers. His 
“Blind Musician ’”’ depicts 
provincial bright costume, 
a beggar playing a guitar 
under the beating heat 
of a Southern sky. 
Another of his realistic 
tapestries is a ‘‘Love 
Tryst in Andalusia,’’ quite 
a modern poem in daring 
colour and arrangement. 
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FIG. 2. ONE OF A SET RECENTLY SOLD FOR £6300: THE LARGEST PANEL OF FOUR EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
ILLUSTRATING THE STORY OF RINALDO AND ARMIDA, 
The others were smaller, being 10 ft. by 11 ft. and 10 ft. by 7 ft. 


Messrs. Christie, Man- 

The sale took place son, and Woods have 

been asked on very many 

occasions to furnish 

information regarding the prices realised at their 

sales. They have now decided to issue a_ fist 
of the prices. 
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SPECTACLES : r 
THE ROYAL AIR FORCE DISPLAY. °"G te 
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a. PART IN 
THE DISPLAY : 


THE TAIL -LESS 
‘“* PTERODACTYL ”’ 
IN FLIGHT. 
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WITH A 
“SILHOUETTE ”’ 
SUGGESTING 
A FLUTTERING 
MOTH: THE 
‘* PTERODACTYL *’ 
—OF THE 
AERO-DYNAMIC 
RESEARCH. 
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BROUGHT DOWN IN FLAMES: A BOMBER WELL ALIGHT—A ‘CASUALTY '’ OF THE S 
AIR BATTLE DURING THE DAYLIGHT ATTACK ON LONDON. Z 


@ DURING AN ATTACK ON AN OIL REFINERY MADE BY BOMBERS AND A FLIGHT OF “@ 
i AEROPLANES FROM A BRITISH AIRCRAFT-CARRIER : THE GUARDIAN KITE-BALLOON 
Z_ BROUGHT DOWN IN FLAMES; AND THE OBSERVER ESCAPING BY PARACHUTY Z 
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This year’s Royal Air Force Display, which took place at Hendon on June 30, 
was at least as remarkable as any of its predecessors, and attracted even more 
public attention than in the past, for, apart from their Majesties the King and 
Queen, the Duke of York, and distinguished guests, there were over 120,000 
spectators. Two hundred aircraft took part—from tiny fighters to big bombers, 
and the 15-ton ‘“ Inflexible,’’ the largest all-metal monoplane in the world, 
illustrations of which are given on another page. With particular reference to 
the photographs here reproduced, the following notes should be made: The 
Spectacle was an attack on an enemy oil refinery, situated some twenty miles 
inland, by fighting aeroplanes from a British aircraft-carrier co-operating with 
the Fleet, and by bombers. The refinery, being responsible for the supply of 
the bulk of the enemy air force's fuel, was heavily guarded by anti-aircraft 
guns, and a kite-balloon was used for observation purposes. As a result of 
the attack, the kite-balloon was brought down in flames; and its observer (in 
this case, a dummy) escaped by means of his parachute. The refinery was 
then set on fire by bombs and burnt to the ground.——The “ Pterodactyl,”’ 
which was also seen last year, was one of the new and experimental types of 
machines paraded. It has a 60-h.p. Siddeley-Genet engine.——-During the air 
battle —a daylight attack on London and its repulse —both British and enemy SSSA 
machines were brought down in flames. The simulation of the falling-in-flames Z PILOTED AT THE DISPLAY BY FLIGHT-LIEUTENANT S. N. WEBSTER, WHO “™]™ 
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was very well done, with the aid of two bright lights below the “ casualty,” ' PILOTED THE WINNER OF THE SCHNEIDER CUP: THE DAY BOMBER 
and a long stream of smoke.——Amongst the machines paraded was the ‘S 5,” Z. ‘“*FOX F.XI."’ Z 
in which the Schneider Cup was won. ON aeRO OO SOO COOP ARCA RO CU nreocnwicenrgaataigat 
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“OVER 120,000 SPECTATORS”: THE CROWDED R.A.F. DISPLAY. 
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THE GREAT ROYAL AIR FORCE DISPLAY PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE AIR: THE “ PADDOCK,’’ WITH NEW AND EXPERIMENTAL TYPES OF AIRCRAFT, 
INCLUDING NO. 9, THE “ INFLEXIBLE"? (IN THE FOREGROUND); ENCLOSURES; CAR-PARKS; AND THE GRAND STAND. 
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THE ROYAL PARTY IN THEIR SPECIAL ENCLOSURE AT THE DISPLAY: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN SEATED AT SPECIAL TABLES, 





UMBRELLA AND SUITE, ARRIVING AT HENDON FOR THE DISPLAY, IN WHICH 
. HE SHOWED THE KEENEST INTEREST. 


WITH THE EX-KING OF GREECE. 
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As we have remarked opposite, this year’s Royal Air Force Display was notable, 
amongst other things, for the very large number of people who attended it. 
The spectators are estimated to have numbered over 120,000—this, to say nothing 
of the many who must have witnessed the flying from adjoining fields and 
other points of vantage. Over 10,000 cars were marshalled in the grounds. 
The rush to the Aerodrome was such, in fact, that a great many reached that 
spot only with difficulty and after considerable discomfort and delay; for 
trains, in particular, were very overcrowded, and buses, though plentiful, were 





apt to be “full up,”” and cars and taxis found themselves in an apparently 
endless and crawling stream of similar vehicles. It must not be thought, how- 
ever, that the general arrangements were not excellent. The organisation of 
the Display itself, as of the aerodrome arrangements, was perfect. Some two 
hundred aircraft of all kinds took part, and not only were there no mishaps, 
but not in a single instance did an event fail to start punctually at the given 
signal. The King and Queen headed those who attended, and amongst others 
present were the ex-King of Greece, and numerous foreign Air Missions. 
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CONCERNING LAND-CRABS. 
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‘By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “ Whe Infancy of Animals,” “Whe Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc. 


ALWAYS strive to keep my promises, and I am 
called upon to make many in regard to this 
page. Thus, I find myself pledged to write two or 
three essays at least, this summer, on rock-pools, 
for the pleasure of those who find these fascinating 
places. By way of a standard of comparison—for 
this helps immensely in getting a grip of things, even 
familiar things—I propose to say something now of 
some members of the crab-family which have con- 
trived to leave not merely the rock-pools, but even 
the seashore, and take up their quarters on land, 
often at some distance from the sea. 

How has this come about ? By what means have 
they been enabled to achieve the apparently impos- 
sible? For, without knowing why, we commonly 
assume that crabs, like other sea-dwellers, must live 
in the sea, or in temporarily isolated areas of sea- 
water left by the receding tide. This conviction 
comes of the observation that ordinary crabs invari- 
ably die, after a few hours, if removed from the 
water. What causes their death ? 

Crabs, like the rest of us, must breathe. That is 
to say, they must have some means of carrying fresh, 
life-giving oxygen to the innermost recesses of the 
body, and ridding themselves of the poisonous car- 
bon-dioxide, the product of waste,in the tissues. 
This exchange of gases is carried out by means of 
the blood stream; either, as in aquatic animals, by 
exposing the breathing organs, or “ gills,’’ to a con- 
stant stream of fresh —that is, uncontaminated— 


of their shells. On Christmas Island, in the Indian 


Ocean, another species (Gecarcoidea) is found in 
great numbers, even on the highest hills. The 
soil is honeycombed with their burrows. And now 


mark the further change which has come over them. 
They feed on dead leaves, which they carry in one 


thick fibrous outer husk is torn off by the power- 
ful pincers, which are then used to hammer out 
the ‘‘eye-holes’’ for the purpose of getting at the 
‘‘ meat "’ within. 

The late Dr. Charles Andrews made some careful 
observations on these crabs during his survey of 
Christmas Island. One had only to stand 
still, he remarks, to see them approach- 











ing from all directions, cautiously, and 
with waving antennz. On the least 
alarm they would scuttle back in a suc- 
cession of ungainly jerks, caused by 
long thrusts of the walking-legs, as 
soon as possible jamming the hinder 
part of the body into any hole or 
crevice available. In defending them- 








A FRESH-WATER CRAB FROM ALGERIA: ONE OF MANY 


OF CRABS THAT LIVE IN RIVERS. 


There are numerous species of fresh-water crabs which live in rivers. 

Though they present a considerable diversity of 

clear that in every case they were originally sea-crabs. Our own “ shore-crabs ”’ 
ascend rivers for a considerable distance, but never enter really ffesh water. 


Algerian species. 


claw held high over the back, and drag down into 

their burrows, thus playing a most useful part in 
improving the soil. 

Christmas Island has yet another and much more 

remarkable land- 

crab. This is 











Birgus latro, the 
“ robber-crab ” 
or ‘“‘coconut- 
crab.” It is a 
near relation of 
the hermit-crabs ; 
creatures which, 
typically, have 
such soft bodies 
that they are 
obliged to pro- 
tect them by 
living in the 
empty shells of 
whelks and other 








WITH EYES MOUNTED ON LONG FOLDING STALKS, AND 


SIZE: 


crab, Cardisoma, is a land-crab. 
the great pincer-bearing claws. 
pockets beneath them. 


water (for these gills support excessively thin-walled 
blood-vessels, enabling the blood to absorb oxygen 
through their walls, as well as to permit the destruc- 
tion of the carbon-dioxide), or by lungs seated in 
the chest. 

Now when an ordinary crab is freshly caught 
its gill-chambers contain a certain amount of clean 
water ; but this is soon fouled, and death, as a con- 
sequence, follows. But, because the size of the gill- 
chamber varies in different kinds of crabs, some can 
live longer out of water than others. Herein lies 
the material for the evolution of a land-crab. Types 
with extra large gill-chambers, being enabled to live 
comfortably out of the water for considerable periods, 
are enabled to roam about, and to avail them- 
selves of kinds of food out of the reach of such as 
must stay under water. A new source of food-supply 
means a new lease of life, since there is a lessening 
of competition for food. Such as started on this 
process of enlarging the gill-chamber would hand 
on this feature to their descendants, with a tendency 
to add still further to the parental increment. Succes- 
sive generations would thus move gradually further 
and further from the sea; though all have to return 
at least once a year, for their eggs must be shed in 
the sea, where alone the early stages of development 
must be passed. 

Land-crabs of a species very common in the West 
Indies (Gecarcinus ruvicola) descend the hills for this 
purpose in vast multitudes, surmounting every ob- 
stacle in their way and even invading houses in their 
march to the sea. The noise of their progress has 
been compared with the rattling of the armour of a 
regiment of cuirassiers, owing to the jostling together 


A SINGULAR LAND-CRAB KNOWN AS CARDISOMA. 

But for the obviously inflated, or bulbous, form of the sides of the shell there is nothing to show that this 
Nor is there any explanation forthcoming for the singular disparity between 
The eyes, mounted on long stalks, can be folded sideways into the deep 


univalve' mol- 
luscs. But the 
“coconut - crab”’ 
has contrived to 
escape this in- 
convenient neces- 
sity by develop- 
ing armour. It is an omnivorous and not very 
clean feeder; since it will eat with equal relish 
fruit and dead rats, or any other offensive animal 
matter. But, more than this; it has somehow 
discovered _ that 
coconuts and the 
fruit of the sago- 


“ PINCERS” OF VERY UNEQUAL 


selves they rely chiefly on the first 
pair of walking-legs, which, it will 
be noted, terminate in sharp points. 


These are carried, when about to 
SPECIES attack, over the back, till the moment 
when they are brought down with a 
This is an lightning stroke, inflicting a serious 
form, it is = wound. The great nippers are also 


used on occasion. And, as these crabs 
may attain to a footin length, a nip 
from these weapons is, to say the least, painful ! 

Finally, let me say a few words about another 
land-crab whose ways are indeed evil. This is 
a species of hermit-crab, found by Colonel Alcock 
on Pitti Island, in the Laccadive sea. Here 
terns of two species were found breeding in great 
numbers; but he found the ground _iiterally 
carpeted with dead and dying young, and clean- 
picked skeletons. 

Presently he discovered the cause of the whole- 
sale slarghter which had taken place; for he came 
on swarms of a great hermit-crab, a writhing mass 
of them, tearing to pieces recently -killed young 
birds in all the beauty of their first speckled plu- 
mage. He might well speak of them as “ these 
ghastly crustaceans.’’ Here, in truth, is an instance 
of cruelty in Nature. 

The late Professor Mosely, again, speaks of a 
‘‘Grapsus’”’ crab, which he found on St. Paul’s rocks, 
carrying off a newly-hatched tern. These lurid 
glimpses of Nature ‘‘red in tooth and claw,”’ though 
unpleasant, have to be taken note of, for here we 
have the struggle for existence on an_ intensive 
scale. 

On another occasion, I propose to say some- 
thing of some other remarkable species of land- 
crabs, and of the accessory breathing-organs which 
they have developed as a consequence of their 
very striking change of habitat. But enough has 
been said to add to the interest of the crabs which 
may be found around our coasts in rock - pools 
during the summer holiday. 





palm are ex- 
tremely good to 
eat, perhaps from 
finding them at 
first where they 
had fallen from 
the tree. As the 
supply from this 
source is evi- 
dently _insuffici - 
ent, they actually 
climb the _ trees 
and cut the fruits 
from their stalks; 
descending to 
feast on the 
results of their 
toilsome —_ climb. 
One of these 














crabs in the act 
of climbing was 
shown in a 
photograph we 
published in July 


“ PINCERS ” 


are more nearly equal in size. 


1927. They are of enormous length. 
very fond of suppose, has been found. 
coconuts. The 


PECULIAR FOR THE LACK OF ANTENNA, LIKE 
OF MORE NEARLY EQUAL SIZE: THE LAND-CRAB 

Gecarcinus is a near relative of Cardisoma, and very similar in the shape of its body. 
In both, it wik be noted, antenne are wanting. 
these organs serve as “‘ feelers’’; and in some crustacea, as in the lobster and the 
Among the crabs they are generally short. 


ITS RELATIVE CARDISOMA, BUT WITH 
GECARCINUS. 

But the great claws 
This is a curious feature, for 
‘spiny’ lobster, they are 
Some substitute for the feelers, we mus* 


It cannot be that they have been lost in consequence of the migration to the land 
for they are well developed in the coconut-crab and vigorously used. 
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THE NEW 15-TON BOMBER: THE LARGEST ALL-METAL MONOPLANE. 
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Z OC MLL ISIE catharsis = 
vd THE LARGEST ALL-METAL MONOPLANE IN THE WORLD: THE 15-TON EXPERIMENTAL GIANT BOMBER, “INFLEXIBLE,’’ WITH A WING-SPAN OF 150 FEET, bo 
Z WHICH WAS FLOWN AT HENDON DURING THE ROYAL AIR FORCE DISPLAY. Z 
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¢ THE TAIL LANDING-WHEEL: A DEVICE MADE NECESSARY BY THE GREAT So 























" ]S] SIZE AND WEIGHT OF THE GIANT BOMBER--WITH THE PILOT. i 
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THE ©:ANT AND THE DWARF: THE TIGER MOTH, A SPECIAL SINGLE-SEATER 
RACING LIGHT AEROPLANE, UNDER THE THREE-ENGINED ‘“ INFLEXIBLE.’’ 
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SHOWING THE 
HYDRAULIC 
BRAKE IN THE 
CENTRE : 
ONE OF THE 
ENORMOUS 
LANDING-WHEELS 
OF THE 
“* INFLEXIBLE,’’ 
AN AIRCRAFT 
WEIGHING 
15 TONS. 
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2 A PHOTOGRAPH SUGGESTING THE SIZE OF THE HUGE BOMBER: MECHANICS ~@ 
é ABOUT TO CHANGE THE TYRE OF ONE OF THE FRONT LANDING-WHEELS. Zz 
Z.. 2 
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One of the features of the Royal Air Force Display at Hendon was a parade 
f new and experimental types of aircraft; and it may be said that chief interest 
during this event centred in the remarkable experimental giant bomber named 


that the run may be curtailed. It will also be noted that the great weight and 
length of the monoplane have necessitated the provision of a rear landing-wheel. 
It was built for the Air Ministry by Messrs. William Beardmore and Co. The 


‘' Inflexible.”" This is the largest all-metal monoplane in'the world. It has a 
wing-span of 150 feet; weighs some 15 tons; and is fitted with three Rolls-Royce 
Condor engines each of 650 h.p. Many of its details are, of course, secret, but 
attention may be called to the fact that the front landing-wheels are braked, 


“Tiger Moth ’’ seen in the second photograph is a special single-seater racing light 
aeroplane made by the De Havilland Aircraft Company, and fitted with a De 
Havilland 130-h.p. engine. This was the smallest machine flown during the 
Display—a remarkable contrast to the “ Inflexible’’ ! 









Cucumber and lemons possess invaluable powers 
for cleansing the skin, and both are contained in 
the new preparation, ‘‘ Cucumel,”’ for the complexion. 


Although the sales are occupying a most 
important place in every woman’s 
thoughts just now, there are still a 
few new fashions not included in the general clearance. 
In shoes, for instance, the mode for the fashionable plages 
is just making its appearance in London, ready for the 
smart August trousseaux. The correct shoes for wearing 
with the countless jumper suits and sports ensembles are 
indisputably the white buckskin trimmed with brown calf. 
But no longer need they be of the flat-heeled and 
“punched ”’ toes variety which look so severely practical. 
Sketched on this page are two of the latest versions from 
Lilley and Skinner’s, Oxford Street, W., one a Court shoe 
with high heels, matching the brown trimming round the 
collar, and the other decorated with intricate strappings. 
These each cost 39s. 6d. the pair. Above is the new Lido 
sandal with the wooden sole, heel, and leather strappings, 
enamelled in bright colourings. The price is 21s. Then 
there are new shoes for the tennis courts in white canvas 
with inset bands of coloured rubber, available for 6s. 11d., 
and a particularly cool shoe in white net collared with 
buckskin is 
18s.9d. Python 
and lizard skin 
tennis shoes 
and models 
of brightly 


Shoe Fashions 
for the Holidays. 
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The latest modes in shoes for the 
fashionable plages ave these models from 
Lilley and Skinner's in buckskin and 
brown calf, and the Lido sandals are 
of painted wood strapped with leather. 


s& Jancies 
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a most efficient sunburn 
lotion. Even the delicate 
skins of children benefit 
by its application. A 
good-sized bottle can be 
obtained for 1s. 6d. at 
all chemists, but should 
any difficulty be experi- 
enced, application should 
be made to the manu- 
facturers, T. Christy 

















Sunburn, redness, and rough- 
ness of the skin are banished 
by ‘‘ Cucumel,” the soothing 
preparation which is made with 
and Co. 4, Old Swan the pure properties of lemons, 


Lane, Upper Thames cucumber, and an antiseptic. 


Street, E.C. 
ren Only two weeks (beginning from July 2) 
A — have been allotted to the summer sale 

e. 


at Debenham and Freebody’s, Wigmore 
Street, W., so an early visit is imperative. In the sports 
suit salon there are spun silk jumpers available for 39s. 6d., 
and wool three-piece suits for 79s. 6d.; while stockinette 
suits, originally 5} and 4} guineas, are 59s. 6d. Outsize 
dresses with waistcoats to match are offered at 64 guineas, 
and there are fancy coats in all colours available for 
15s. 6d: Excellent bargains are washable French chamois 
leather gloves, reduced from ros. 9d., 11s. 9d., and 13s. 9d. 
to the <ile price of 5s. 11d. a pair. Broché and lace tea- 
gowns n be secured for 98s. 6d., and printed chiffon 
frocks tor 89s. 6d., while tailored shirts of washing silk are 
29s. 6d., instead of 42s. 


The famous linen firm, Robinson and 
Cleaver’s, of Belfast, are holding a July 
sale which offers wonderful opportunities 
for replenishing the linen-cupboard. Pure linen huckaback 
face-towels, hemstitched and with damask borders, are 
available for 13s. 9d. the half-dozen, and linen glass or tea 
cloths are 5s. 3d. for six. Irish linen damask cloths, made 
in three designs, are very special offers at 12s. 3d. each, 


A Sale in 
Belfast. 
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Tiny Alpine flowers 
are printed on this 
charming frock of 
Liberty “ Ivic”’ silk, 
which is completed with 
a veston of georgette. 


coloured glacé kid, the latter costing 
only 12s. gd., are also new and 
attractive. By the way, down- 
stairs in the Bargain Hall there 
are many special sale offers ranging 
from 7s. to 16s. gd. the pair 
(during July only), and, on the 
ground floor, sports and walking 
shoes of real ostrich skin are 
offered at 25s. the pair. 


: It is always a 
Silk Frocks That problem to find 


Do Not Fade. silk holiday 


frocks that sea air will not spoil. 
The lovely designs and colourings 
of the famous Liberty silks, how- 
ever, withstand any amount of 
hard holiday wear. In this firm’s 
Regent Street salons were sketched 
the two delightful dresses pictured 
here, which imagination must 
paint in particularly lovely colour- 
ings. The one on the left is 
patterned with Alpine flowers, and 
the other with soft blue and green 
leaves. They are of Iric silk, and 
cost 64 guineas each. Frocks of 
Tyrian silk, also printed in delight- 
ful designs, are obtainable for 5} 
guineas, and Yoru crépe dresses 
embroidered with coloured silks are 
only 42s., available in several sizes 
and styles. They are invaluable 
for morning frocks for the beach 
and country. 


It is a well- 
known fact that 
cucumber pos- 
sesses certain purifying qualities 
that make it extremely beneficial 
for the skin and complexion. These 
properties have been abstracted 
and merged with the cleansing 
powers of lemon into a delightful 
new preparation for the skin 
christened Cucumel. It is a sooth- 
ing emollient, milk-white in appear- 
ance, and, rubbed gently on the 
skin, soothes, whitens, and purifies 
the pores and tissues so that the 
surface becomes soft and smooth. 
The strong antiseptic it contains 
causes all impurities to be removed, 
and, in addition, Cucumel acts as 


Cucumber for 
the Complexion. 


size two by two yards; and linen double damask lunch or supper cloths are 
reduced from 13s. 6d. to 8s. 9d. Handkerchiefs are being disposed of at 
clearance prices, and dress linens by the yard range from 4s. 8d. A catalogue 
illustrating many other bargains in lingerie, curtains, men’s gloves and socks, 
etc., can be obtained gratis and post free on request. 


At Woollands, 
Knightsbridge, 
S.W., where the 
sale is in full swing, there are 
multitudes of bargains, many of 
which are illustrated in the cata- 
logue which can be obtained free 
on request. Two-piece ensembles, 
including silk dresses with material 
coats, jumper suits with long coats, 
and stockinette and tweed suits, are 
available from {6, and _ evening 
dresses of every kind from {5. All 
original models in day and evening 
gowns are offered at less than half 
price, and tailored suits can be 
secured for 84s. Printed crépe-de- 
Chine and_ georgette afternoon 
frocks in all sizes range 
from 84s. Well-tailored 
skirts in cream flannel, 
reduced to 2o0s., and 
jumper suits in tweeds 
and stockinettes at 3 
guineas, are useful 
items of every holiday 
wardrobe. Pure silk 
stockings 
marked down 
to 4s. 11d. a 
pair are other 
sound offers, 
which the early 
visitor should 
not miss. 
























Bargains in 
Every Sphere. 
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Printed “ Iric’’ silk in 
lovely colourings makes 
this simple little holiday 
frock from Liberty's, 
Regent Street, W. 
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During Convalescence er > 
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Days of medicine are nearly over, a handkerchief moistened with 
but the road to recovery seems “4%ff” issoothingand encouraging, 
a little slow. During this period restoring health, hastening physical 
“474” does help. Inhaled, or well-being, and quickening the 
dabbing the face and temples with mental faculties. 
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Obtainable of all Chemists and Dealers in High-Class Perfumes. 
at 2/6, 4/9, 8/9, 10]/6, 14]-, 15/-, 30/-, and 56/- per bottle. 
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HOW BULLETS ARE IDENTIFIED. 


(Continual from Page 10.) 


number and description of the weapon are inscribed, 
to be at once duplicated in the sales-book, such a 
method is very useful 

We will suppose that a man has been killed in 
London by a shot fired froin a Colf#-45. A round of 
the gunsmiths gives 2 list of two hundred people who 
have all bought such a pistol within the last two years. 
By eliminating those who are above suspicion, the list 
can be thinned out until only one or two are left. 
Shots fired from their pistols and compared as 
described would at once lead to the guilty one. 

Sometimes, when the bullet has passed right through 
the body, and the dead man has been carried from the 
house where he was killed to a spot far away, no bullet 
is found. It is hardly conceivable that enough metal 
remains on the cloth of the jacket, waistcoat, or shirt 
through which the projectile tore its way to enable the 
laboratory expert to determine the type of weapon 
used. Yet, extraordinary as it may appear, it can 
be done. Chemical tests would, of. course, fail utterly, 
for the metallic streak left by the bullet could not 
be weighed by the most sensitive instrument; but 
there is, fortunately, spectral analysis and the spectro- 
graph. By means of this instrument, it is not so 
much the metal itself as the radiating energy of the 
atom which becomes visible. 

Without going into ultra-technical details, a short 
apercu may not be without interest. The cloth is 
carefully cut from around the hole and placed in the 
platinum container of an electric furnace. The con- 
tainer is again enclosed in a tube of quartz, through 
which a current of.pure oxygen passes, until the heat 
of the furnace has transformed the cloth into a minute 
heap of flaky ashes. ‘Po these ashes are added a few 
drops of acid, the purity of which has been carefully 
tested. Into this liquid, the fine point of a special 
‘needle is plunged, and the atoms of copper or nickel 
are deposited on the extreme point by electrolysis. 
These atoms will be invisible, of course, but they can 
be photographed. A high-frequency coil with power- 
ful condensers is connected, so that it will spark 
between the needle and another terminal, in front of 
the spectrograph. This is an optical instrument 
having a lens and a prism near the spark, and a long, 
narrow photographic plate at the other end. 

The resulting photograph will be the spectrum of 
the spark, and, if there is the slightest trace of metal 
other than that of the needle and the terminal, special 
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lines, known and classified, will appear on the plate. 
They will correspond with the well-known spectrums 
of copper, nickel, or lead. Although the quantity 
stripped from the surface of the bullet may be less 
than one ten-thousandth of a milligram, the lines are 
so clear that the expert can state definitely whether 
the lead bullet of an old-fashioned revolver, the nickel- 
coated projectile of the deadly automatic, or a copper- 
sheathed bullet from a modern pistol was used to 
commit the crime. Indeed, by the strength of the lines 
he can even determine the type of ammunition. The 
photograph (Fig. 2) is a spectrophotograph, and the 
central strip is the spectrum of the metal left on an 
overcoat through which a shot had been fired. 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“SAMSON AND THE PHILISTINES.” 
AT THE LITTLE. 
HE new play at the Little Theatre is an adapt- 
ation made by ‘ Michael Orme” and Kitty 
Willoughby of one of the comedies of the Danish 
dramatist, Sven Lange. It suffers a little, perhaps, 
from the fact that the hero is allowed to retain the 
singularly uneuphonious name of Peter Krumbak ; 
but it contains ay effective middle act which, like 
sO many satires directed against the stage, from 
“The Rehearsal’’ to ‘‘ The Critic,” from ‘‘ A Pan- 
tomime Rehearsal’’ to ‘‘ Six Characters in Search 
of an Author,’’ contrives, in the very business of 
poking fun at the play within the play, to prove the 
dexterity of the playwright. His story can be briefly 
summarised. A young poet's satirical drama _ is 
accepted for production ; his young wife, an actress, 
makes a success in the leading part; she throws 
over her husband for the wealthy business man who 
is backing the venture; the husband breaks up a 
rehearsal by slapping the business man on the face, 
and subsequently, after a. fortnight’s wandering in 
“the forest,’’ breaks up his home and drives his 
wife, her lover, and their carousing theatrical com- 
panions into the night. Mr. Ion Swinley takes the 
part of Samson who drives out the Philistines. How 
excellently he can impersonate the jealous and out- 
raged husband, playgoers who have seen him act 
Othello at the Old Vic may easily imagine. Miss 
Olga Lindo assumes the role of the leading lady, 
and is more at home as cocotte than as second-rate 
actress. 
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The cry is always going up, ‘‘ What is wrong 
with the theatre?’’ Many things, it might be 
answered ; among the chief of which is the playgoer’s 
inability to discover a playhouse at which is pursued 
a settled policy. Outside the musical-comedy houses 
there are only two theatres to which you can go 
knowing what sort of dramatic fare you may expect 
to find—Sir Gerald du Maurier’s, formerly Wynd- 
ham’s, now the St. James’s; and the Aldwych, under 
the régime of Ralph Lynn and Tom Walls. In 
Mr. Ben Travers’s new farcical (and melodramatic) 
comedy these two collaborators seem to have scored 
yet another success, and this despite the fact that 
to such comparatively innocuous ingredients of the 
plot as burglary and bigamy has been added the 
rather serious business of murder, or, at least, sudden 
death. This addition, however, brings about quite 
the funniest scene in a very funny play—that in which 
the two suspects undergo interrogation by a Chief 
Detective Inspector at Scotland Yard: The aplomb 
and impudence displayed by Mr. Walls in this situa- 
tion, and the alternate nervousness and bravado 
shown by Mr. Lynn, are in the ripest vein of low 
comedy. Moreover, the two principals are admirably 
supported by Miss Mary Brough, as a _ bigamous 
housekeeper and would-be jewel-thief; and by Mr. 
Herbert Waring as the representative of the police. 
** Plunder ’”’ ought to rival ‘“‘ Thark”’ in popularity. 








There is an interesting exhibition now on view 
at the Royal Copenhagen Porcelain Galleries, at 
2, Old Bond Street. English collectors have always 
regarded the three blue lines, symbolising the Sound, 
the Great Belt, and the Little Belt, as being repre- 
sentative of great art, ever since Nelson sent Lady 
Hamilton a gift of Danish porcelain to glorify her 
collection. With its especially modern outlook this 
Copenhagen factory has a strong- claim for recog- 
nition. The artists of the factory, who have seized 
on old Chinese motifs, have assimilated the technique 
of the Far East and made it their own. There is 
something particularly enticing in their new adven- 
tures. Among subjects that take us back into the 
world of yesterday, we have the fairy fantasies of 
Hans Christian Andersen’s translated into clay, and 
fine overglaze figures recreating the triumphs of the 
factory in 1779, during the reign of Queen Julianne 
Marie. Modern Danish ceramic art is assuredly 
under great tutelage. 
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The House for Fine Furniture. 





8 feet 3 inches by 6 feet 5 inches. 


We are exhibiting. Panelled Rooms and Old English Furniture at “The Daily 
m of Antiques and Works of Art, Olympia, London, 
July 19th to August Ist, 1928. STANDS 38-9. 


GILL & REIGATE, Ltn. 


Furnishers and Decorators to H.M. the King, 
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The The 
Austin Morris 


Plug 


“ After running my Austin “K-L‘G” plugs are stan- 


K'LG J.1 type, and I 
am astounded at the 
difference. 


teres 






dard equipment on all 
Morris Oxford cars and 
have been so for the Jast 7 
years. The Cowley owner 
should give his engine the 


It has given the car a , Type G2 

for all much better slow running same advantage enjoyed with long 

performance, a consider- by the “Oxford”; the reach, {or 

AUSTIN ably improvedacceleration advantage of a plug as MORRIS 

Models. al 5 eanaa running good as can be made. Models. 
6/- Recent Testimonial. 6/- 
each. each. 





“Fit and Forget” 


KLG 


SPARKING PLUGS 


The choice of Capt. Malcolm Campbell and Mr. Bert Hink!er, A.F.C. 


K-L:G Works. Putney Vale, London, S W.15. ‘Phone Putney 2132. 
Sole Export Agents : S. Smith & Sons (M.A.), Ltd. 


Cricklewood, N.W.2. 
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Soft slap of ‘water under the punt . . . white sails weaving to and fro... “ Look ahead—skiff! . . . river’s lovely 
just now... 1 say, push on, we’ll just make the lock ...See you at Henley? Yes, my boy’s in for the 
Diamonds . . . Jove, it’s thirsty work with a full punt! Let’s tie up here and open that Worthington .. .” 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 


BRADFIELD; AND COVENT GARDEN. 
Bh Bhage vsee who have ever been to one of the pro- 

ductions of Greek plays by the boys of Bradfield 
College know what a large réle music takes in the 
productions. The tradition of the boys performing 
a Greek play in Greek once every three years was 
started some time before the war, and these Bradfield 
College productions have since become famous all 
over the world. A large amphitheatre on the classical 
Greek model was formed out of achalk-pit to seat 
about fifteen hundred persons, a stage was con- 
structed, and the whole theatre has become surrounded 
with trees and bushes. A more attractive spot for an 
open-air theatre could hardly be found in this country, 
although it must be admitted that, even in our 


“summer,” our climate is not well suited to open-air 
theatres ! 


However, on the day I visited the theatre it was 
beautifully fine, and, in fact, as hot as could be com- 
fortably borne in the sun without an umbrella. This 
year the play selected was Euripides’ “‘ Rhesus,”’ 
with music by Dr. Ernest Walker. ‘‘ Rhesus ”’ is one 
of the lesser and shorter plays of Euripides, and the 
action takes place at night. Some years ago ‘‘ Rhesus ”’ 
was performed in New College gardens at Oxford, and 
it was performed at night with wonderful effect ; but, 
as a matter of fact, the gardens of New College would 
suit a night performance better than the Bradfield 
amphitheatre, as they are more open, and there would 
be much more light. ‘‘ Rhesus” played by moon- 
light must be—as I am told it actually was on that 
occasion—a magnificent sight, and the Bradfield per- 
formance made one realise what extraordinary pos- 
sibilities there are as yet unexploited in open-air 
performances of plays in gardens both by daylight 
and by moonlight. 


Dr. Ernest Walker’s music is composed with great 
skill and good taste, and is just within the compass of 
intelligent and well-trained schoolboys. The chorus 
had evidently been carefully rehearsed by Mr. D. G. A. 
Fox, who conducted behind the scenes a small orches- 
tra of strings and one trumpet, which was ingeniously 
synchronised with a small band of flutes and lyres on 
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the segs, end, in spite of the fact that the chorus 
were frequently scattered in groups out in the arena, 
they kept together splendidly, and the ensemb/e with 
the band was excellent. 


The producer was Mr. C. Bellamy, who had played 
the part of Solon in the New College production some 
years before, and his management of the chorus was 
particularly good. The arrival in the dead of night 
of the barbaric Thracian king Rhesus in his chariot 
drawn by his famous white horses was not as impressive 
as it would have been if there had been a stretch of 
ground over which he could have galloped. It is 
one of the defects of the ‘‘ Greek ’’ amphitheatre, when 
completely encircled by rocks and trees, that every 
arrival is sudden and from just around the corner. 
But the appearance of the Muse, mother of Rhesus, 
from a platform at the side of the “stage’’ was 
excellently managed and very impressive. 


The part of the Muse was played by P. S. Walde, 
and it was, on the whole, the best performance of the 
afternoon, dignified and pathetic. R. G. A. Water- 
field was a good leader of the chorus, and G. C. Harding 
was an effective Hector, although he alone stumbled 
occasionally over his words, and was rather less of a 
bluff soldier and more of an angry Civil servant than 
the Hector of Euripides. W. J. Marshall as the 
charioteer showed a sense of the dramatic, but he 
slightly overstrained his speeches. 


Altogether the performance was extremely enjoy- 
able. I hope that Bradfield College will one of these 
days see if it can tackle the ‘‘ @Edipus ”’ of Stravinsky. 
This is composed with Latin words, and it will be 
equally useful from the scholastic side. I see no 
reason to think that there is anything too difficult for 
the boys of this school to tackle. 


. . . . e 


The Covent Garden season is almost at an end. 
The last two fresh productions have already taken 
place. The ‘‘ Faust’’ was very disappointing, owing 
partly to a mediocre performance—in spite of Chaliapin 
playing the rdle of Mephistopheles—and partly to the 
fact that there are in ‘‘ Faust’’ large patches of ex- 
tremely thin and boring music which need tip-top 
singing and playing to conceal. Mr. Joseph Hislop 
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did not seem to be in sentie glaciy good voice. His 
Faust was unimpressive in most ways, and he was 
distinctly ‘‘ throaty.’”’ Chaliapin acted well and sang 
with vigour and expression, although not with his best 
voice. Mr. Charles John Thomas showed himself to 
be a promising young baritone, but the rest of the cast 
seemed mediocre, and the playing of the orchestra 
under Mr. Eugene Goossens appeared to lack ,bril- 
liance. The whole production gave one the im- 
pression that it had been inadequately rehearsed, 
and the ensemble was very poor at times. 


On the other hand, the performance of “ Boris 
Godounov ”’ was a good one, in spite of the fact that 
it sounded very odd in Italian to ears accustomed to 
hearing it in Russian. Chaliapin was in excellent 
form. His first appearance as Boris was remarkable 
for his splendid ‘‘ make-up’’; and the end of the 
Coronation Scene was particularly effective. It was 
an excellent piece of stage management to make the 
crowd rush to his feet just at the fall of the curtain, 
and the enthusiasm of the audience at the end of 
Act I. was immense. 


A re-hearing of ‘‘ Boris Godounov ”’ after some years 
confirms the impression made on most musicians by 
this opera that it is one of the finest operatic works 
of the nineteenth century. Even without a Chaliapin 
in the part of Boris the opera is extraordinarily im- 
pressive. It combines humour and tragedy with great 
skill, and there is a robust vitality in the music which 
never fails to stir an audience. The choruses on this 
occasion were well, if not superlatively well, sung. 
Signor Vincenzo Bellezza again showed that he is a 
conductor of great resource and driving force. The 
minor parts were quite well done, and ‘“‘ Boris God- 
ounov ”’ is certain to draw full houses for the rest 
of the season. 


Just as the opera season is closing, the Russian Ballet 
season is beginning at His Majesty’s Theatre. A new 
work by Stravinsky, ‘‘ Apollo Musagetes,”’ or “‘ Apollo, 
the Leader of the Muses,”’ was produced on the opening 
night, and it disappointed most of those who heard it 
for the first time. But Stravinsky’s recent music is 
extremely difficult, and I suspect that a second and 
a third hearing will modify their first sense of dis- 
appointment. The music struck me as having real 

(Continued overleaf. 
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—~, The key to 
J Better Health 


The strain of modern life is too great for 
most people. Something is wanted that 
wiil give extra vigour to nerves and blood. 
Sanatogen does just that; it infuses into 
the cells of blood and nerves those 
elements — phosphorus and albumin — 
which build New Strength. 


Dame Sarah Grand, Mayoress of Bath, 
writes: 
‘* Nothing ever does me so much good, 
when I’m run-down, as Sanatogen. 
It has set me up and kept me up 
again and again.’ 





Sanatogen is the key that fits, the key that 
will open a new era of healthy, happy life 
for you. A few weeks will show you. 


Make holiday with a will 


If you are going to take a holiday take it with a ; A (0) 
will. Don’t fritter it away in some near-by At all Chemists— 


holiday resort. Take a travelling holiday where from 2/3 per tin, 














you will see something of your own country. Saueanai takes The True Tonic- Food 
A trip to Scotland, for example. Scotland is a 

land of enchantment, famous all over the world. G—— 2% 
Men come thousands of miles to visit the 

Highlands of Scotland, yet how many good folk 

are there who have not yet spent a holiday in — 








Scotland though it is only a few hours’ journey 
from their homes. 


“Gieves” of Old Bond Street 


Established 1785. Pp 


By Appointment. 


The LMS have tours of every sort and 
description in Scotland. Send for the booklet 
that describes them. Choose one of them and 
make your holiday worth while. 





Send for these Holiday Guides 


Send remittance for the Holiday Guides you want to Divisional Passenger 
Commercial Superintendent, Euston Station, London, N.W.1. 


The following will be sent Post Free, 

Scottish Tours Booklet The Grampians to the Sea. 
Edinburgh and the Borders. Dumfries and Gailoway. 
Glasgow and Clyde Coast. Inverness and the North. 
Central Highlands. Strathspey and Moray Firth. 
Oban and Lorne. ‘The Land of Burns. 
Strathpeffer Guide 

Clanland—The Story of the Scottish Clans 

Fishing and Shooting on the L.M.S. ooo 

Scottish Apartments Guide o 


The booklet, ‘‘ LMS Service.” containing an outline ca ic principal holiday 
facilitves will be sent post free. 


These Guides are obtainable from any LMS Station, town office or 
booksiak 


Stay at LMS Hotels 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
Euston and St. Pancras 


“first across the border” 




















Ler eee mien SATS SY cans oo Seta 
— 21, Old Bond St: and 31, Burlington Arcade, LONDON, W.1 


EDINBURGH : 120, PRINCES ST. 
PLYMOUTH : 63, GEORGE ST. 
LIVERPOOL: 14, LORD ST. 
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design and force, and it is built up to a really 
impressive finale when the chariot appears to Apollo 
leading the three Muses .up Mount Parnassus. 


The choreography is by Balenchin, and is extremely 
monotonous in character, although varied in detail. 
The greater part of the dancing falls to Serge Lifar 
in the part of Apollo. There is little attempt by 
Stravinsky at any of the old-fashioned musical charac- 
terisation of the three Muses—-Poetry, Drama, and 
Dancing—and the dancing of the Muses is of that dis- 
tinctly sacred and ritualistic character which seems 
to be an obsession with Stravinsky. Yet the ballet 
as a whole is distinctly impressive, and: with further 
acquaintance would grow more so, I fancy. 


The dancing in “‘ Les Biches,’’ ‘‘ The Fire Bird,” 
and “La Boutique Fantasque’’ was good, and the 
orchestra under Dr. Malcolm Sargent seemed to me 
to be playing with more vigour and precision than on 
several past occasions. Both musically and pictorially, 
the Russian Ballet is undoubtedly, I think, the best 
entertainment the London theatres have to offer at 
the present moment. W. J. TURNER. 








CHESS. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST IRVING. 


To CorRESPONDENTS.—Letters intended for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, 15, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

P Cooper (London).—In No. 4029, RBy4 is defeated by RQ6. If 
you look at the position again and discover the real key, you will 
see that every piece has its mission in life, and find the investiga- 
tion interesting and instructive. Your letter of enquiry shows 
you are on the right track, as a problem is never properly appre- 
ciated by people who find the key move and make no further analysis. 


R B Cooke (Portland, Maine). 
tries ’’—see answer to Mr. Coo 
ve Mr. Montgomerie’s problem. 
novel, though simple. 


M H Pace (Hornsey).—In No. 4029, if you “ move white queen to 
castles left-hand white corner square,” the B king cannot go to the 
“black square on his left’ Lecause of the knight on the white square 
diagonally to his north-east; also the B queen would make a ver- 
tical swoop and remove her White namesake! Any elementary 
chess-book will give you the system of notation in common use. 


Correct SoLuTions or GAME PROBLEM No. IV. received from F B N 
(Vigo) and L Homer (Foulon); of Problem No. 4023 from R E 
Broughall Woods (Kasempa); of No. 4025 from George Parbury 
(Singapore) ; of No. 4026 from Cpl. Haughty (Dinapore) ; of No. 4027 
from Arthur White (Wycombe), T C Marcos (Avila), C K Thomas 
(Ithaca, N.Y.), and J W Smedley (Brooklyn); of No. 4028 from 


-We quite agree with you about “ near 
r above; also note in June 16 issue, 
Thank you for the game-position ; 


J M K Lupton (Richmond), E J Gibbs (London), F B N (Vigo), 
T C Marcos (Avila), L W Cafferata (Newark), and Fr. Fix (Wies- 
baden) ; and of No. 4029 from E G B Barlow (Bournemouth), J M K 
Lupton (Richmond), Rev. L D Hildyard (Rowley), Senex (Darwen), 
Rev. W Scott (Elgin), B H Young (Farnworth), T Glanville, M 
Heath (London), Fr. Fix (Wiesbaden), and H Richards (Brighton), 


SoLtuTION OF GAME ProBLEM No. IV. 














two blindfold games. We give one of the games for its typical Alekhin 
finish. Mr. A. Fletcher, who is at present champion of Surrey, is much 
too good a player not to have seen his fate after the Queen sacrifice, 
but allowed the champion’s catherine-wheel to revolve down to its 
innermost spiral, for the benefit of the onlookers we presume. Good 
sportsmanship this, reminiscent of the old days of the Divan, now a 
high-class restaurant in which a chessboard would cause nearly as much 
astonishment as a harpoon! 



































See a ew MeN Sone do ik , WHITE BLACK WHITE — BLACK 
(as DePSPs 7; Stee: ay uae oak Oe ; SPPAKPR; RBs. (Dr. Alekhin.) (Mr. Fletcher.) | (Dr. Alekhin.) (Mr. Fletcher.) 
a t ay a «| » rele 7 ing P . 
Mieses has been cheerfully offering the King’s Gambit for two a — — Beer Bre i ~ pen 
generations, and has brought off many winning combinations, but i PQs KtB forcing White to continue with 
in this game he made a slip in the Kieseritzky attack against the 3- POs KtQKtr his K-side attack. 
great Anderssen, who, as Black, exterminated him as_ follows: a ht aon ae 
20.—QB8 ch!; 21. QxQ, Bx P ch; 22. BK3, Rx B; 23. KKtr, RK8 We can only guess that these | 20. PKs PKts 
mate. If 23. any other, then RK7 mate. Please note that the bril- Fabian tactics are intended to tak ee a 
liant Q sacrifice is necessary, as 20. —— Bx P ch will not do because lure on, and so weaken, the | 22. Bes >4 . 
of 21. QxB ch, followed by QBxP, a point overlooked by many centre pawns. 23. PK6 QR4: 
solvers, 5. KtB3 PQ3 Peg ogg oe, promising 
> “ Every G; “he on oe wat 6. PKKt3 PKKt3 chances by thus releasing his 
a a a es 7. BKt2 BKt2 | KRs for the deadly White Kt. 
_ 4 et Lb Black has any rz 1 | By 23. — RKt3 he might still 
GAME PROBLEM No. VI. open lines for his Bishops, | have threatened BR3, and event- 
BLACK (6 pieces) piey gir }ually KtKt6, still holding the 
¥ els 8. Castles Castles | fort on the King’s wing 
: con 9. BBs ZaRS | 24. PX P PxP 
Wy G LEK 10. QQ2 ais | 25. KtRy BR3 
11. PK4 KtR4 1 26. Qx Kt! 
Yj Wp, ood, , 12. BK3 KtQ2 is Aen mae 
ZH & Y 7 f ae 13. QRKr ROKtr | A real “ Alekhin finish,’ which 
WY | Y Ge G 14. KtKRg QKtB3 | would have brought joy to the 
Y 4 j K heart of Philidor. 
YW), 15. PKR3 ‘ 
Vl ———— ———— : —— Preserving his QB and threaten- 26. xQ 
Y “. YY | YW Pr to win a piece. 26. --— B«R is a little hetter, 
: | but loses, and meanly. 
Yj, UY Up Yl: KtKtr | 
Wy “YW Li lite th 10. PKKty KKtB3 l27.BxKPch —-KRI 
WY Y Y 17. PB4 PK3! } 28. 4 = 
. ie es y > ate } 29. x XC I 
YY, GY Y, YY YY Threatening KtxKtP, etc. 30. KtKt6ch KR? 
am 77 i 18. KtB3 P xP 31. KtKs5ch KRr 
19. BPx P POKt4 | 32. KtB7 mate. 
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WHITE (5 pieces). 
5S1k; 


{In Forsyth Notation : 
White 


This position, sent to us by Mr. 
was submitted for adjudication in an American tourney. 
have been inclined to give Black a draw, as it is obvious White did 
best continuation, 
We invite our readers to send the next three (best) moves 
for White, and then to suggest a third for Black, if they can find one. 


not see the 
judges ! 


THE CHAMPION IN LONDON. 
At the Gambit Café, in Budge Row, Dr. 


taneously four of London’ 


Kissingen 
6pp; 8; 6s1; 403; 2q4P; 1b4Br; 7K.) 
to play, and win, 

R. B. Cooke (Portland, Maine), 
We should 


or he would not have troubled the 
missed, 


Alekhin engaged simul- 


s strongest players, with a “ side line 


Notts Chess Club is 100 years old in a few months’ time, 
poses to celebrate the centenary with a grand holocaust, Dr. 
to apply the torch. 


We much regret to report the death of Mrs. Sollas, of Oxford, one 
of our strongest lady players, and winner of the ladies’ championship 
in the year before the war. 


If, as rumoured, Capablanca plays in the tournament 
he should win, 
destroyed his morale. 
we expect Rubinstein to be concerned in the finish. 


The City of London Club has lost two of its veterans in Dr. S. F. 
Smith and Mr. T. R. Ross. 
thirty-odd years ago, and at the age of sixty-seven was still first-class. 
Mr. Ross took the game a little less seriously, and was a noted 
ler ’’—in the Marshallian sense, 


of Yorkshire. 
a on his giddy pinnacle. 





Dr. Max Blieden has again won the South African championship— 
an easier task now that Mr. Siegheim has settled in London. 


and pro- 
Alekhin 


at Bad 
unless his defeat in the championship has 


It will be by no means a “ walk-over,”’ and 


Dr. Smith was champion of the club 


“ swind- 


of course. Both will be very much 


Our reference to Mr. Victor Rush has brought a letter from that 
vivacious representative of the British Army, in which he is probably 
the strongest player. 
which city he is champion, while his club holds the championship 
Many Essex and Derbyshire players will salute him 


He seems to have descended upon York, of 








HOUSE TO LET.—3 Public Rooms, 

6 Bedrooms, Bathroom ¢(h. & c.), Maid’s accom- 
modation, along with 4,000 acres shooting. Woodcock, 
Deer, Partridge and Pheasant, also Salmon and Trout 
fishing ~Apply No. 62, I.L. N. Advt., 16, Essex St., 
London, W.C. 2. 
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DRYAD FURNITURE & 

has a style, strength and 

durability you will find 

dificult to equal for 

House, Club, Hotel or 
Garden. 


Fully illustrated catalogue post free from:— 


DRYAD WORKS (B Dept.) 
LEICESTER 

















FACE 


attractiveness 


means a great deal 
to the present-day 


WOMA 


MANY THOUSANDS OF CASES TREATED 


Every day more and more Women are regaining 


their lost looks and 


natural expression through the 


wonders of Mr. John C. Bell's Special Treatment. 


Acknowledged to be England’s greatest authority 
for the removal of all facial imperfections, includ- 
ing Loss of Contour, Sagging Cheeks, Wrinkles, 
and Looseness under and over the eyes, Lines 


from nose to mouth. 


Noses, Outstanding 


Frowns eliminated, Saddle 
Ears and any facial blemishes 


permanently corrected in from one to three visits. 


Personal attention given to every patient. 


Consultations free. 


Mr. JOHN C. BELL, 


Author of “ Natural Beauty,” 
130, Wigmore St., Portman Square, London, W.1 


By appointment only. 


“Restoration of Facial Contour,” etc., etc. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 0234. 
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‘GERMANY | 


The country of infinite variety 


You are welcomed everywhere. 
Modern and medizwval towns; art 
centres, spas, landscapes of unsurpass- 
able beauty and grandeur. Write or 
call for full information about travel 
and stay (no tickets sold), for illustrated 
booklets on any parts of Germany (free); 
list of 300 conducted and independent 
tours through Germany arranged by 
British Tourist Offices; and Leaflet 
‘* Week-end on the Rhine and Moselle.” 
GERMAN RAILWAYS INFORMATION BUREAU 

17c, Regent Street, S.W.1 
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ATLANTIC sore 
YOUR HOME ABROAD NICE 











with its 200 rooms and baths 
is ome of the best with moderate terms. 
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(Always somethin; 


Another Cor 


Solid Silver 
Cigarette Box, 
Tray, and Vicker 
“Perfection Lighter. 
Size: 34 x 3} x24 ins. 


Finest possible production. 


£8 18 6 
Charming Gift for Lady or 


Gentleman. 

















A.C.VICKERY 


Vickery’s new “Perfection Lighter” 





Automatic action; does not soil the fingers or gloves. 
Can be used with one hand. 


Engine Turned Silver - - - £2100 
Plain Silver - - - - . - £2 20 
Enamel - . - - - £3 10 O 





ICKERY: 


By Appointment 
Silverimith etc,toF1 M the King 
jeweller toF1 M the Queen 
Siherimith HRA 





FC 
145 & 147 


REGENT ST. 
LONDON. 
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holiday —STRESA. 


For full particulars apply 





—where the air is like the dawn of 
day. You can boat on Lake Maggiore 
—and imagine it the “Hall of Mirrors” 
—you can play golf on a course 2,000 
feet up, on a course that fronts the 
Alps, where your drive drops over the 
rim of the world! You can fish, dance, 
walk, shop, motor, or laze. But where- 
ever you are, that wonderful, invigor- 
ating air of Stresa will be with you; 
resting you, heartening you, banishing 
every care. A man’s place for a man’s 


THE GRAND HOTEL ET DES ILES BORROMEES, 


Cook's, i E. . and the leading Tourist 
/ eB , a an oe 16, Waterloo 


Place, London, S.W. 
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Plymou th 
New York 


“ The Route that Cuts off the Corner” 


Plymouth is the nearest port to_ 
New York. Substitute a mile a 
minute in the Boat Express for 
an indirect passage down 
Channel and its usual incidental 
call at a Continental port. 


A Cross by one of the three 


luxury-liners, “ France,” “Paris” 


French Line. 


iN ye or “Ile de France,” of the 


Five happy days in the at- 
mosphere of Paris itself and 
then—New York. 


There is NO QUICKER ROUTE 
ThereareNO FINER SHIPS 
There is NO BETTER CUISINE 
There is NO BETTER SERVICE 


Apply to— 


COMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUE LTD., 


20, COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


or to all leading Travel Agents. 











SCRUBB'S~ AMMONIA 


The public are cautioned against the many injurious imitations 
of “Scrubb’s Ammonia” that are being offered, and attention 
le drawn to the signature of Scrubb & Co. on each bottle, 





TRY IT IN YOUR BATH 


By Appointment 


INVALUABLE FOR TOILET, LAUNDRY 
- - AND ALL DOMESTIC PURPOSES - - 


Price 10d. & 1/4 per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 


without which none is genuine. 


SCRUBB & CO,, Ltd., Glasshouse St., LONDON, S.E.11. 




















Hindes’ Hair Tint restores grey or faded hair to its original colour torthwith— 
brown, dark-brown, light-brown or black. It is permanent and washabie, has no 
@rease, and docs not buro the hair, It is used by over a million peopic. Medical 
certificate accompanies each bot Chemists, Hairdressers & Stores. 2j6 or direct ; 


HINDES, LTD.. 69, Parker Street. Klageway. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR book. The pages on ‘‘ Upkeep and Maintenance ” example, to how many of us has it occurred to look 





res are most illuminating, especially that section dealing at the condition of the running boards opposite the 
BOOKS ON MOTORING.—THE 12-H.P. FIAT. with ‘‘ Car Age.’’ In this latter what happens to the driver’s door if any doubt arises as to the accuracy of 
E- VER since motoring became general, which is now average engine is told in the simplest and the shortest the vendor’s mileage estimate? That is only one 
+ aconsiderable number of years ago, books pur- manner conceivable. Another section I liked very hint, but a typical one, of the practical nature ot 
porting to deal with the subject as a whole have been much is the ‘‘ Psychology of the Engine.”’ this book. A page or two further on there is a de- 
brought out in most European lightful section entitled ‘ Car 
languages. Regarded from this Faking,’’ in which are set out 





various ways in which a car 
can temporarily be made to 
seem in better condition than 
it really is. The last remark 
is the following: ‘‘A_ skilful 
demonstrator covers a multi- 
tude of faults.” 

To the majority of owner- { 
drivers there is no doubt that 
the electrical equipment of his 
motor-car still remains a box 
of mystery in which he has 
not much confidence. ‘‘ The 
Motorists’ Year Book’’ des- 
cribes the nature and function 
of every single detail used on 
the ordinary car—from spark- 
ing-plugs to cigar-lighters—and i 
out of the twenty-odd sections 
of this book, which is some 
450 pages long, I should say 
that this one on the electrical 
equipment is probably the 


very wide view-point, most 
people would agree that motor- 
ing, as such, ceases to be a 
single subject. It may be, ina 
sense, but that the difficulties 
of treating it as such are enor- 
mous is proved by the very 
few works of this kind which 
are not out of date almost at 
the time of their publication. 

A book has just been pub- 
lished by A. and C. Black, 
Ltd., called ‘‘ The Motorists’ 
Reference and Year Book,” 
which is certainly one of the 
cleverest attempts at achieving 
what would seem to be the 
impossible. I have studied it 
carefully from cover to cover, 
and, frankly, i cannot find any 
omission of the slightest im- 
portance. Every single thing 
to do with the purchase, main- 


tenance, and use of a motor- most useful. It is by far the t 
car is set out and discussed most comprehensive work on 
in the most comprehensive an immense subject that has 


manner; from the evolution of yet been published. 


the automobile to hints on the 




















{ 
construction of garages, the The New “Twelve” Fiat. j 
intricacies of insurance, racing 
past and present, touring, SA A EE See Pi F558 A car that has for many years 
garaging and parking, and a had a strong hold on the affec- 
dictionary of technical terms JUST ADDED TO THE 157-H.P. CROSSLEY RANGE: A COACH-BUILT SALOON. tions of the owner-driver of 
in five languages Bhere is A uilt saloon, with cellulose finish, has been added to the 15°7-h.p. Crossley range. There is now a wide choice ot meternte means is the Fist 
even, at the end of the book, bodies for this model, including the fabric saloon (£550), the coach-built saloon (£575), the enclosed limousine (£595), the which used to be known as 
a complete set of road-maps touring car (£495), and various coupé bodies. the 10-h.p., and has now been 
of Great Britain and Ireland. ; promoted into the 12-h.p. It ; 
It is a book by which no motorist can fail to In ‘“‘ Second-Hand Cars”’ (examining a used car) was one of the earliest of the really well-made and 4 
benefit. Apart from being a work of reference for all there are some of the best hints for taking precau- well-designed moderate-powered cars turned out by 
sorts of things, it is an exceedingly useful instruction tions against getting swindled I have ever read. For a firm of repute which had hitherto devoted most of f 


Continued overleaf. 
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=, 
A Wonderful Record pk 
of consistency—= 















C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO. LTD., WAKEFIELD HOUSE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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WITH OR WITHOUT 
CORK TIPS. 


10 for 8” 


20 for 1/4 


50 for 3/3 
100 for 6/6 





3P.478. 
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HIS BRAND has 
been in the same 
family since its incep- 
tion, and is quite inde- 
pendent. 
WM. SANDERSON & SON. a 


istillers, 
Estd. 1863. 


Ge iGaut 
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Avoid Accidents— 








Seat Leverolled back, facilitating 
driver's exit on off side. 





Passenger Seat Leverolled back, 
facilitating driver's exit on 
near or kerb side. 





Leveroll aa Fittings permit 
removal of seats for use in 
picnics and the like, 


and enjoy your 
motoring to the 
full by fitting 


LEVEROLL 
Sliding Seat 
Mechanisms. 


Most accidents are due to driving 
fatigue, engendered by lack of proper 
driving control or comfort. With 
modern design the driving seat is too 
far back for real control; in its proper 
forward position, exit and entrance 
by the driver’s door is prohibited. 
With LEVEROLLS, and LEVEROLLS 
only, exact driving position and con- 
sequent control is ensured, while a 
finger-touch operation gives free access 
to all doors. Your selected driving 
position is permanently, safely and 
automatically retained under all con- 
ditions. Further, Leverolls enhance 
the delights of motoring by their 
uses for picnics, camping, touring, &c. 


Price 29/6 & 37/6 each. 


A. W. CHAPMAN Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 


Ranelagh Gardens, HURLINGHAM, S.W.6 
Tel. Putney 2372/3. 
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Continued. } 





its time to the production of big cars. From the cars, it is comparatively low geared, third speed absolutely devoid of vibration, but such a period as 
moment of its appearance on the market at the end being the mountain-climbing speed; but the engine the Fiat (which was brand-new) exhibited would prob- 
of the war (I think I am right about the date), it proved makes so little fuss at fifty miles an hour on top ably not be noticed by the majority of drivers. The 
to be one of the most successful machines ever put that no one can really take any serious exception engine runs quietly, and the intermediate gears make 
on the market. In the old worn-out phrase, it imme- to it. Indeed, the tendency of all cars to-day, very little sound. It is, as I have said, a thoroughly 
diately fulfilled a long-felt want. oddly enough, is towards lower gearing. We have sensible, friendly sort of car. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 
To my mind, it continues in this useful function. multi-cylinder engines of far greater power and ee ee ae 
Without statistics to consult, I should say that there flexibility than the old ones, and yet we reduce our eek” an mene © 
is no doubt that what the majority of people want gears. So long as the result is pleasant, I cannot Composed entirely of Pullman cars, first and 
see that it matters. second-class, a new train, entitled the Paris-Céte 
The new “ Twelve ” Belge Pullman Express, commenced, on July 1, to | 


Fiat excels in certain 
important points. The 
brakes are first-class, the 
front pair being of the 
mechanical servo - type. 


bring into direct communication Paris and Ostend, 3 
and the various other resorts on the _ Belgian 
coast. This train leaves Paris at 10.50 a.m. daily, 
arriving at Ostend at 3.25 p.m.; then runs on to 


They pull the car up in Blankenberg and Heyst; and arrives at Knocke- ‘ 
a short space of time sur-Mer (Le Zoute) at 4.30 p.m. The return t 
with very little pressure. journey will be at 4.30 p.m. from Le Zoute, Ostend, i 
The steering is beautifully at 5.20, arriving in Paris at 1o p.m. 

; 

















OUR CAR.OF THE WEEK: THE 12-H.P. FIVE-SEATER TOURING FIAT, MODEL 503. 














to-day is a solidly built’ family: car of not less than light and steady, 
1o and not more than 15 h.p., so geared that it is and this although the 
capable of climbing anything, and at the same time wheel is seventeen inches 
showing something like fifty miles an hour without instead of the more usual 
being over-stressed ; built to endure, easy and economi- eighteen inches in dia- 
cal to keep going, and moderate in price. meter. There is a great 

The new Fiat, the price of which has now been deal of life about this 
reduced to £265, is a thoroughly sensible, medium- little engine, and, with 
sized motor-car. Nothing of any great importance the open touring body I 
has been changed in the general design, the four- tried, it made no bones RECENT DISTINGUISHED VISITORS TO PISTANY, THE CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN HEALTH 
cylinder engine still having its bore and stroke of 65 at all about reaching and RESORT: THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE AND (BEHIND HIM) HIS ELDEST DAUGHTER, 
by 110, with an {11 annual tax, and a cylinder capacity holding something a little LADY MAUD BAILLIE. 
of 1460 c.c.; and the right-hand control gear-box better than fifty miles Pistany (formerly Postyén) is an old but comparatively little-known spa which was in the Slovakia 4 
being still of the four-speed type—as is only right an hour. At £265 you of Upper Hungary, and is now in Czecho-Slovakia. It is becoming more and more fashionable amongst 
and proper. That gear-box is one of the best I cannot expect a small those who recognise in it a ‘“ Lourdes” for the cure of rheumatism by means of “ radium mud,” 
know fitted to cars of this class. As in most Italian engine like this to be The records of this mud, by the way, go back to the eleventh century. 








1| The BENGUELA RAILWAY 


CAMINHO DE FERRO DE BENGUELA 
ANGOLA—PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. 


CROSSING THE QUANZA RIVER 
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THE OLD WAY 








Se Se. Sw. . 














THE NEW WAY 


THROUGH CONNECTION FROM LOBITO BAY To ALL PARTS OF AFRICA. 
Trader, Tourist and Big Game Hunter should apply for Hand Book. 
Director of Publicity “ London Committee,” Benguela Railway Co., Friars House, New Broad St., E.C. 2. 


so LIVER Degenerating? . 


The liver has command over one’s } Since these identical medicinal proper- 
health as well as one’s spirits. Social | ties have been inc orporate d into that al- 
suerte, rich food, alcohol in excess, and | kaline saline, Kutnow’s Powder, here we 
lack of outdoor exercise willso tax the | havea handy and efficient means of tak- 
liver, that in the end serious consequen- | ing a Spa treatment in our own homes, 
tial damage is done. There is the A daily sparkling glass of Kutnow’s is 
swollen liver of the obese; simple en- | highly recommended by physicians in 
largement due to congestion; gall-stone, | cases of degenerating liver, weak kid- 































OR present - day Frocks, Jumper - Blouses, 

etc, “SAN-TOY” Printed Fabrics are 
delightful and are available in a_ variety of 
colour schemes. “SAN - TOY” Printed 
Fabrics — woven by Courtaulds Ltd., wear 
extremely well and launder perfectly. 

























All Dresses and Frocks made of ‘‘ SAN-TOY” Printed Fabrics bear the Maker's ‘Tab. 


LOY, at = 


(Registered ) | 


abscess, cirrhosis, cutaneous disease, | neys and irregular bowel action, 
and kidney disease. Kutnow’s is a tonic; it purifies the 


The famous Sprudelspring waters at | blood-stream, and eliminates uric acid 
Carlsbad possess special virtues for dis- | poison, Start your Spa _ treatment 
easesof the liver and alimentarysystem. | with Kutnow’s to-day! 


KUTNOWS POWDER 
















Manufacturers also of “LUVISCA,” “DELYSIA,” “XANTHA,” ete. Home price 2/9 per bottle, all Chemists, or S. Kutnow & Co., Ltd., 204, Phoenix Street, N.W.! 

















| STOCKED BY LEADING DRAPERS AND STORES. 
The name is on the selvedge If any difficulty in obtaining “ SAN-TOY ” Printed 
| None guaranteed genuine | [oi tper, SiO) wen Se Martin's «le Gra The Famous Effervescent Saline 
| without, London, E.C. 1, Originally Produced at Carlsbad 
| 
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UNRIPE- 
it is the 
Quali, Cgarelte/ 


; R & J.HILL | 
‘ Estd. 1775 London 
With or Without 10 for 6” 


F ‘ CORK TIPS 20 for i” 


_ | SWITZERLAND 


via Harwich 
and 
Hook-of-Holland by ‘Rheingold’ Saloon Express 


through Rhineland and Black Forest 
or 


Antwerp by ‘Edelweiss’ Pullman Express 
through the Ardennes and Luxemburg. 


Ask for illustrated time-table folders from Continental Traffic Manager, L‘N-E:R. Liverpool 

















—— 








St. Station, London, E.C.2, or Hull; 71, Regent Street, and 59, Piccadilly, Lordon, W.1; 
Wm. H. Muller & Co. apa Ltd., 66, Haymarket, $.W.1, and 78, Moorgate, E.C.2: ( 
§ L'N'‘E‘R Stations, Offices, and Agencies. ' 
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The Choice of 
10,000 Coats 


At Burberrys there are always 
ten thousand Overcoats to 
select from—coats for every 
possible purpose from thinnest SS 
dust-coats to thickest blizzard. == 
proof travel coats. | 


BURBERRY 4 
OVERCOATS ff 


present the finest wool ma- 
terials, tailored by picked 
West-end workmen and, with 
the additional advantage of 
being prcofed by Burberrys’ 


process, provide double service— 


Overcoat and | 
Weatherproof & 


One Garrick 


They ensure perfect protection 


| Mention 

. | of ILL.N. 
against wet, wind and cold, | sett Gries 
yet, almost weightless and © patterns 


of exclusive 


naturally ventilating, are the ; | Sco 


lightest, as well as the most 
comfortable, coats for fine days. 


BURBERRYS uz HAYMARKET LONDON 5S.W.I 








Shampoo Yourself 
With Cuticura Soap 


Anoint the scalp, especially spots 
of dandruff and itching, if any, with 
Cuticura Ointment. Then sham- 
poo with a suds of Cuticura Soap 
and warm water. Rinse thoroughly. 
A healthy scalp usually means 
good hair. 

Soap 1s., Ointment 1s. 3d. and 2s. 6d., Talcum 1s. 3d. For 
Banner 


sample each address: F. Newbery & Sons, Ltd., 33, 
8t., London, E. C. 1. 
== 


Cuticura Shaving Stick 1s. 3d. 




















TH WLositsTes ronpownews |KNOCKE (ZOUTE) THE GRAND HOTEL 5 sess 


The Leading Hotel on Front. 

















Months (In. } 23 4 0 PLP e311 3 300 rooms—100 bathrooms. Dancing. 5 mins. Golf and Tennis. ROD 
oy 2) 18 5 Ht 4 A “A a Tel. Address : GRANOTEL, KNOCKE. Proprietor: M. VAN BUNNEN. 
5 0 148 170 
J 18 10 17 10 2104 ~~. FOR OVER 
ia ah bye te KNOCKE-ZOUTE.—CLARIDGE’S HOTEL. 50 YEARS 









-: x 
he National Provincial & U nion Bank of England, ¢ 
r by Post Office Orders, payable at the East Strand Latest Hotel-de-Luxe. 


, to THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS AND i 
KETCH, LTD., 16, Essex St., Strand, London, W.C. 2. Near Golf and Tennis. 








100 rooms—50 baths. CUREF 4/6 a tin at all chemists. 


On Front at Le Zoute. pas 

































: CHIVERS Or 
\RPET SOAP AS 


EANS CARPETS LIKE NEW 4 
ested & Proved for 3 generations 
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EDWARD YOUNG & CO.,LTD. GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LONDON. 


= FAMOUS WHISKIES 


eX VY VV Wo VV VV 


—_ 
STK IAT TAI I TROATATATAXTAXTATAATATAATAXTOLY AIXTXTXY T T T LINININI 4 ro sea 
? 
2 BAILEY’S 
¢ “ CALIBAN” RAM. 
.S Raises water from 


for all purposes 
SIR W. H. BAILEY & CO., Lt 
MANCHESTER 


V.Y en 











Py 





ToI THE ON ‘GINAL BRAND 


ASEPTIC yt NOCO. 
THE ACKNOWLEDGED HYGIENIC ACCESSORY 


No holiday Kit comple te without them. In sealed 
cartons of 50, “Silky Fibre” 2s. English Papier 
Crepon 1/3, at all chemists or, 
Dept. 1.L.N., Toinoco Co., 
55, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


H{INDESWt 




















Ten minute 
WAVEP* 


MOUNTAIN DEW 
The Real and Original 


DIRECTORS 


7 -~ Scotch Whisky De Luxe 





YOUNG'S _ 


lg YZ, 






YOUNG'S 


MOTHS 
BEETLES 
Carfols 27 G* I- 
Large Size Tins 4% 

BURN 
weating’s to Kill 


ML Y YI) 
W 
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streams to any height. 
Costs nothing to work it. 


All kinds of PUMPS in stock 
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THE ANNEXE OF TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB. implements were placed among the most sacred England and Wales. It provides the motorist with 
; tomb equipment of an overlord, who could hardly a splendid list of itineraries which take into account 
(Continued from Page 4.) have required them otherwise than for the nov- road conditions, directness of route, ease of pro- 
“It has been my lot,’”’ Mr. Carter went on to say, elty of their metal. While excavating for many gress, etc. Arterial roads, by-passes, or through- 
‘to sift the dust of the Tombs of Amenhetep I. and vears in the Valley of the Kings, I have found ways, mileages and inter-mileages, are all noted, 
Thothmes I., the two tombs of Queen Hat.shep.sut, the various strata of Dynastic débris numbers and there is a succinct outline of road character 
the tombs of Thothmes III., Amenhetep II., Thoth- chisel-points that were broken off during use steep hills and gradients being mentioned The 
mes IV., and Amenhetep III., and among the number- * the masons when hewing out the tombs; but A.A. Throughway Map of London, with Landmarks 
less fragments of objects, minute beads, discovered never a vestige of iron, little less an iron tool.” (scale, 1 inch to a mile), is also included, and will 
there I have not found a single trace of iron until the be of the greatest convenience to all motorists. The 
déhlaiement of this tomb, wherein nineteen separate Gazetteer describes briefly all the places of interest, 
and intentional examples have been disclosed. In Every motorist should possess the new A.A and gives hotels and other useful information, to- 
two cases these were for ritualistic purposes; the Road Book of England and Wales, which has just gether with many town plans; while the Atlas 
others probably as a speciality. In fact, it would been published at 15s. by Cassell. This volume is facilities cover every possible contingency, and the 
seem, so much was iron considered in this reign as a revised, enlarged, and improved edition of the 24-pp. map of England and Wales is the special pride 
something very special, that models of artisans’ well-known Automobile Association Road Book of of the A.A. and of Messrs. Bartholomew. 
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the cigarette 
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Aertex Combina- 
tions in several 
styles from all 
outfitters from 7/6 


Sd 
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7d 
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Clad in Aertex your body breathes and lives ata 
natural temperature. In-doors or out of doors, 
at work or at play, you have in the myriad air- 
filled cells of the famous weave, a thermos flask 
of bodily comfort. Aertex is always cool or 
warm at the right time; always washable to Y. for 36 
spotless whiteness; always kind to the touch. 


AERTEX 7 O———— 


To be obtained from all leading Hosiers, Drapers and Outfitters Fs DRINK PURE WATER 


Write to-day for Free Price List : BE RKE FELD 
FILTER "yf 


The standard of perfect water filtratic a" 
CELLULAR CLOTHING CO. LTD., FORE STREET, LONDON A necessity in every home. A real safe. 


** See this «Oar ole always" (Wholesale only.) F.N.H. 18 sp guard against water impurities. 
eno 


- Write FOR Bookiet 
Nee ees ar Sr OH ORI Seems) Y Weg Wag We Sy SK Dt Shr Sardinia House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
4OnDdOe 


a oe THE WORLD For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c 
———— | SPA. 
a a > 
er te Germany’s greatest Medical Baths. Notable performances in the Kurhaus @) a i S 
tin. 3 } fal Deste Theatres WORLD - FAMOUS THERMAL SALT 
i SPRINGS AT 150° CURE GOUT, RHEUMATISM, nervous Plate ey (6 (3) b 
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and metabolic diseases, diseases of the respiratory and digestive organs. 


TOILET PA PE R Gan” & Station of Rhine Steomen at Wiesbaden-Biebrich. 
G ; : ' Sold everywhere 64 % 2”-& 4’: 
STRONG Good sccommedstion , old everywhere 6! 1 2”-& 4 


Wholesale; Chadwick Works, Grove Park, S.E 5 Z 4 
5 J.Goddard & Sons, Station Street, Leicester 





Hotel lists (8,000 beds) from the Municipal Information Office and Travel Bureaux. 
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